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SCOTTISH. 



TAM O' SHANTER, 

A TALE. 

<< Of Brownyis and of Bogillb full is this Buke." 

Gawin Douglas. 
■ 

When chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neebors, neebors meet, 
As market-days are wearing late, 
An' folk begin to tak the gate } 

VOL. II. A 
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While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
An* getting fou and unco happy, 
We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and styles, 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Whare sits our sulky sullen dame, 
Gath'ring her brows like gath'ring storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tarn o 9 Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter, 
(Auld Ayr wham ne'er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonny lasses.) 

O Tarn ! hadst thou but been sae wise, 
As ta'en thy ain wife Kate's advice ! 
She tauld thee weel thou wast a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum ; 
That frae November till October, 
Ae market-day thou was nae sober ; 
That ilka melder, wi' the miller 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller; 
That ev'ry naig was ca'd a shoe on, 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on ; 
That at the L — d's house, ev'n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi* Kirton Jean till Monday. 
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She prophesy'd, that, late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drown'd in Doon ; 

Or catch'd wi* warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars ine greet, 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthen'd sage advices, 
The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale : Ae market night, 
Tarn had got planted unco right ; 
Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi' reaming swats, that drank divinely j 
And at his elbow, souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 
Tarn lo'ed him like a vera brither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi' sangs an' clatter j 
And ay the ate was growing better : 
The landlady and Turn grew gracious* 
Wi' favours, secret, sweet and precious : 
The souter tauld his queerest stories ; 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus : 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tarn did na mind the storm a whistle. 

a 2 
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Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E'en drown'd himself amang the nappy ; 
As bees flee hame wi' lades o* treasure, 
The minutes wing'd their way wi* pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tarn was glorious, 
O'er a* the ills o* life victorious ! 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow'r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white, — then melts for ever ; 
Or, like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or, like the rainbow's lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. — 
Nae man can tether time or tide ; 
The hour approaches Tarn maun ride; 
That hour, o' night's black arch the key-stane, 
That dreary hour he mounts his beast in ; 
And sic a night he taks the road in, 
As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last j 
The rattling show'rs rose on the blast ; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow'd ; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow'd : 
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That night, a child might understand, 
The deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg, 
Tarn skelpit on thro' dub and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 
Whiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glow'ring round wi' prudent cares, 
Lest bogles catch him unawares : 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 
Whare ghaists and houlets nightly cry. — 

■ 

By this time he was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw the chapman smoor'd; 
And past the birks and meikle 6tane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak 's neck-bane j 
And thro* the whins, and by the cairn, 
Whare hunters fand the murder'd bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo's mither hang'd hersel. — 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 
The doubling storm roars thro' the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll : 

a3 
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When, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem'd in a bleezej 
Thro* ilka bore the beams were glancing ; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing.— 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 
Wi' tippeny, we fear nae evil 
Wi' usquabae, we'll face the devil ! — 
The swats sae ream'd in Tammie's noddle, 
Fair play, he car'd na deils a boddle. 
But Maggie stood right sair astonish'd, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 
She ventur d forward on the light j 
And, vow ! Tarn saw an unco sight ! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance ; 
Nae cotillion brent new frae France, 
But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
A winnock-bunker in the east, 
There sat auld Nick, in shape o* beast $ 
A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large, 
To gie them music was his charge : 
He screwed the pipes, and gart them skirl, — 
Till roof an' rafters a' did dirl,— 
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Coffins stood round, like open presses, 
That shaw'd the dead in their last dresses ; 
And by some devilish cantrip slight, 
Each in its cauld hand held a light. — 
By which, heroic Tarn was able 
To note upon the haly table, 
A murderers banes in gibbet aims ; 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen'd bairns ; 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 
Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape 5 
Five tomahawks, wi' blude red-rusted 5 
Five scymitars, wi* murder crusted ; 
A garter, which a babe had strangled, 
A knife, a father's throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o' life bereft, 
The grey hairs yet stack to the heft : 
Wi' mair o' horrible and awefu' 
Which ev'n to name wad be unlawfu\ 

As Tammie glowr'd, amaz'd, and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious : 
The piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 
They reel'd, they set, they cross'd, they cleekit* 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, 

A 4 
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And coost her duddies to the wark, 
And linket at it in her sark ! 

Now Tarn, O Tarn ! had thae been queans, 
A' plump and strapping in their teens. 
Their sarks, instead o' creeshie flannen, 
Been snaw-white seventeen hunder linnen ! 
Thir breeks o* mine, my only pair, 
That ance were plush, o' gude blue hair, 
I wad hae gi'en them off my hurdies, 
For ae blink o' the bonnie burdies I 

But wither'd beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 
Lowping an' flinging on a crummock, 
I wonder didna turn thy stomack. 

But Tarn kend what was what fu* brawlie, 
There was ae winsome wench and wawlie, 
That night enlisted in the core, 
(Lang after kend on Carrick shore; 
For mony a beast to dead she shot, 
And perish'd mony a bonnie boat, 
And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 
And kept the country-side in fear) j 
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/ Her cutty sark, o* Paisley harn, 
f That while a lassie she had worn, 
In longitude tho' sorely scanty, 
It was her best, and she was vauntie.— 
Ah ! little kend thy reverend grannie, 
That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wi' twa pund Scots, ('twas a' her riches), 
Wad ever grac'd a dance o* witches ! 

But here my muse her wing maun cour ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her pow'r 5 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang, 
(A souple jade she was and Strang), 
And how 7am stood, like ane bewitch'd, 
And thought his very een enrich'd ; 
Even Satan glowr'd, and fidg'd fu' fain, 
And hotch'd and blew wi* might and main : 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 
Tarn tint his reason a' thegither, 
And roars out, " Weel done, cutty-sark !" 
And in an instant all was dark : 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out wi' angry fyke, 
When plundering herds assail their byke ; 
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As open pussie's mortal Toes, 

When, pop ! she starts before their nose; 

As eager runs the market-crowd, 

When " Catch the thief!'* resounds aloud; 

So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi' mony an eldritch skreech and hollow. 

Ah, Tarn! Ah, Tarn ! thou'll get thy fairin! 
In hell they *ll roast thee like a herrin ! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin ! 
Kate soon will be a woefu' woman ! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the key-stane * of the brig ; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross. 
But ere the key-stane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to shake ! 
For Nannie, far before the rest, 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest> 



* It is a well known fact that witches, or any evil 
spirits, hare no power to follow a poor wight any farther 
than the middle of the next running stream.-— It may be 
proper likewise to mention to the benighted traveller, that 
when he falls in with bogles, whatever danger may be in his 
going forward, there is much more hazard in turning back. 
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And flew at Tarn wi' furious ettle 5 

But little wist she Maggie's mettle 

Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail : 
The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o' truth shall read, 
Ilk man and mother's son, take heed : 
Whene'er to drink you are inclin'd, 
Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 
Think, ye may buy the joys o'er dear, 
Remember Tarn o 1 Shanter's mare. 
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MISS CRUICKSHANKS, 

A VERY YOUNG LADY: 

WRITTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF A BOOK 
PRESENTED TO HER BY THE AUTHOR. 



Beauteous rose-bud, young and gay, 
Blooming on thy early May, 
Never may'st thou, lovely Flow'r, 
Chilly shrink in sleety show'r ! 
Never Boreas' hoary path, 
Never Eurus' pois'nous breath, 
Never baleful stellar lights, 
Taint thee with untimely blights ! 
Never, never, reptile thief 
Riot on thy virgin leaf! 
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Nor even Sol too fiercely view 
Thy bosom blushing still with dew I 

Mayst thou long, sweet crimson gem, 
Richly deck thy native stem ; 
Till some ev'ning, sober, calm, 
Dropping dews, and breathing balm, 
While all around the woodland rings, 
And ev'ry bird thy requiem sings ; 
Thou, amid the dirgeful sound, 
Shed thy dying honours round, 
And resign to parent earth 
The loveliest form she e'er gave birth. 
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ON 

READING IN A NEWSPAPER, THE DEATH 

OF 

JOHN M'LEOD, ESQ., 

BROTHER TO A YOUNG LADY, A PARTICULAR 
FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR^* 



Sad thy tale, thou idle page, 

And rueful thy alarms : 
Death tears the brother of her love 

From Isabella's arms. 

Sweetly deckt with pearly dew 
The morning rose may blow ; 

But cold successive noontide blasts 
May lay its beauties low. 
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Fair on Isabella's morn 
The sun propitious smil'd ; 

But, long ere noon, succeeding clouds 
Succeeding hopes beguiFd. 

Fate oft tears the bosom chords 

That nature finest strung : 
So Isabella's heart was form'd, 

And so that heart was wrung. 

Dread Omnipotence, alone, 
Can heal the wound He gave ; 

Can point the brimful grief-worn eyes 
To scenes beyond the grave. 

Virtue's blossoms there shall blow, 
And fear no withering blast ; 

There Isabella's spotless worth 
Shall happy be at last. 



IS 

■ 

THE 

HUMBLE PETITION 

OF 

BRUAR WATER* 

TO THE 
NOBLE DUKE OF ATHOLE. 



Mr Lord, I know your noble ear 

Woe ne'er assails in vain ; 
Embolden'd thus, I beg you'll hear 

Your humble slave complain, 

* Braar Falls, in Athole, are exceedingly picturesque 
and beautiful ; but their effect is much impaired by the want 
of trees and shrubs. 
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How saucy Phoebus' scorching beams, 

In flaming summer-pride, 
Dry-withering, waste my foamy streams, 

And drink my crystal tide. 

The lightly jumping, glowrin trouts, 

That thro' my waters play, 
If, in their random, wanton spouts, 

They near the margin stray; 
If, hapless chance ! they linger lang, 

I'm scorching up so shallow, 
They're left the whitening stanes amang, 

In gasping death to wallow. 

Last day I grat wi' spite and teen, 

As Poet B**** came by, 
That, to a bard, I should be seen 

Wi* half my channel dry : 
A panegyric rhyme, I ween, 

Even as I was he shor'd me; 
But had I in my glory been, 

He, kneeling, wad ador'd me. 

Here, foaming down the shelvy rocks, 
In twisting strength I rin : 

VOL. II. E 
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There, high my boiling torrent smokes, 
Wild-roaring o'er a linn : 

Enjoying l ar g e eacu spring and well 

As nature gave them me, 
I am, altho' I say 't mysel, 

Worth gaun a mile to see. 

Would then my noble master please 

To grant my highest wishes, 
He '11 shade my banks wi' tow'ring trees, 

And bonnie spreading bushes. 
Delighted doubly then, my Lord, 

You '11 wander on my banks, 
And listen mony a grateful bird 

Return you tuneful thanks. 

The sober laverock, warbling wild, 

Shall to the skies aspire ; 
The gowdspink, music's gnyest child, 

Shall sweetly join the choir : 
The blackbird strong, the lint white clear, 

The mavis mild and mellow ; 
The robin pensive autumn chear, 

In all her locks of yellow : 
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This too, a covert shall ensure, 

To shield them from the storm; 
And coward maukin sleep secure, 

Low in her grassy form : 
Here shall the shepherd make his seat* 

To weave his crown of flow'rs ; 
Or find a sheltering safe retreat, 

From prone descending show'rs. 

And here, by sweet endearing stealth, 

Shall meet the loving pair, 
Despising worlds with all their wealth 

As empty idle care : 
The flow'rs shall vie in all their charms 

The hour of heav'n to grace, 
And birks extend their fragrant arms 

To screen the dear embrace. 

Here happy too, at vernal dawn, 

Some musing bard may stray, 
And eye the smoking dewy-lawn, 

And misty mountain, grey ; 
Or, by the reaper's nightly beam, 

Mild-chequering thro' the trees, 
Rave to my darkly dashing stream, 

Hoarse-swelling on the breeze. 
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Let lofty firs, and ashes cool, 

My lowly banks o'erspread, 
And view, deep-bending in the pool, 

Their shadows' wat'ry bed : 
Let fragrant birks in woodbines drest 

My craggy cliffs adorn ; 
And, for the little songster's nest, 

The close embow'ring thorn. 

So may, Old Scotia's darling hope, 

Your little angel band 
Spring, like their fathers, up to prop 

Their honour'd native land ! 
So may thro* Albion's farthest ken, 

To social flowing glasses, 
The grace be " Athole's honest men, 

* And A thole's bonnie lasses !" 
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ON 

SCARING SOME WATER-FOWL 

IN 

LOCH-TURIT, 

A WILD SCENE AMONG THE HILLS 
OF OUGHTERTYRE. 



Why, ye tenants of the lake, 
For me your wa'try haunt forsake ? 
Tell me, fellow-creatures, why 
At my presence thus you fly ? 
Why disturb your social joys, 
Parent, filial, kindred ties ? — 
Common friend to you and me, 
Nature's gifts to all are free : 
Peaceful keep your dimpling wave, 
Busy feed, or wanton lave ; 
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Or, beneath the sheltering rock, 
Bide the surging billow's shock. 

Conscious, blushing for our race, 
Soon, too soon, your fears I trace. 
Man, your proud usurping foe, 
Would be lord of all below : 
Plumes himself in Freedom's pride, 
Tyrant stern to all beside. 

The eagle, from the cliffy brow, 
Marking you his prey below, 
In his breast no pity dwells, 
Strong necessity compels. 
But, man, to whom alone is giv'n 
A ray direct from pitying Heav'n, 

Glories in his heart humane 

And creatures for his pleasure slain. 

In these savage, liquid plains, 
Only known to wandVing swains, 
Where the mossy rivulet strays, 
Far from human haunts and ways ; 
All on nature you depend, 
And life's poor season peaceful spend. 
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Or, if man's superior might 
Dare invade your native right, 
On the lofty ether borne, 
Man with all his pow'rs you scorn 
Swiftly seek, on clanging wings, 
Other lakes, and other springs ; 
And the foe you cannot brave, 
Scorn at least to be his slave. 
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WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL 

OVER THE CHIMNEY-PIECE, IN THE PARLOUR 

OP THE 

INN AT KENMORE, 
T AY MOUTH. 



Admiring nature in her wildest grace, 
These northern scenes with weary feet I trace ; 
O'er many a winding dale and painful steep, 
Th' abodes of covey'd grouse and timid sheep, 
My savage journey, curious, I pursue, 
Till fam'd Breadalbane opens to my view. — 
The meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen divides, 
The woods, wild scatter*d, clothe their ample 
sides, 
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TV outstretching lake, imbosom'd 'mong the hills, 
The eye with wonder and amazement fills ; 
The Tay meand'ring sweet in infant pride, 
The palace rising on his verdant side ; 
The lawns wood-fring'd in nature's native taste ; 
The hillocks dropt in nature's careless haste j 
The arches striding o'er the new-born stream ; 
The village gilittering in the noontide beam — 

******* 

Poetic ardours in my bosom swell, 

Lone wand'ring by the hermit's mossy cell : 

The sweeping theatre of hanging woods ! 

Th* incessant roar of headlong tumbling floods— 

******* 

Here poesy might wake her heav'n-taught lyre, 
And look through nature with creative fire ; 
Here, to the wrongs of fate half reconcil'd, 
Misfortune's lighten'd steps might wander wild ; 
And disappointment, in these lonely bounds, 
Find balm to soothe her bitter rankling wounds : 
Here heart-struck grief, might heav'nward stretch 
her scan, 

And injur'd worth forget and pardon man. 
******* 
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WRITTEN WITH A PENCIL 

STANDING BY 

THE FALL OF FYERS, 

NEAR 

LOCH -NESS, 



Among the heathy hills and ragged woods 
The roaring Fyers pours his mossy floods ; 
Till full he dashes on the rocky mounds, 
Where, through a shapeless breach, his stream re- 
sounds. 

As high in air the bursting torrents flow, 

As deep recoiling surges foam below, 

Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends, 

And viewless echo's ear, astonished, rends. 
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Dim-seen, thro* rising mists and ceaseless show'rs, 
The hoary cavern, wide-surrounding, low'rs. 
Still thro* the gap the struggling river toils, 
And still, below, the horrid caldron boils 

******* 
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ON THE 

BIRTH OF A POSTHUMOUS CHILD, 

BORN IN PECULIAR CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
FAMILY-DISTRESS. 



Sweet flow'ret, pledge o* meikle love, 
And ward o* mony a prayer, 

What heart o* stane wad thou na move, 
Sae helpless, sweet, and fair. 

November hirples o f er the lea, 

Chill, on thy lovely form ; 
And gane, alas ! the shelt'ring tree, 

Should shield thee frae the storm. 

May He who gives the rain to pour, 
And wings the blast to blaw, 

Protect thee frae the driving show'r, 
The bitter frost and snaw. 



uigi 
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May He, the Friend of woe and want* 
Who heals life's various stounds, 

Protect and guard the mother plant, 
And heal her cruel wounds. 

But late she flourished, rooted fast, 
Fair on the summer morn : 

Now, feebly bends she, in the blast, 
Unshelter'd and forlorn. 

Blest be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unscath'd by ruflian hand ! 

And from thee many a parent stem 
Arise to deck our land. 
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THE 

WHISTLE. 

A BALLAD. 



As the authentic Prose history of the Whistle is curious, 
I shall here give it. — In the train of Anne of Denmark, 
when she came to Scotland with our James the Sixth, 
there came over also a Danish gentleman of gigantic sta- 
ture and great prowess, and a matchless champion of 
Bacchus. He had a little ebony whistle, which, at the 
commencement of the orgies, he laid on the table ; and 
whoever was last able to blow it, CTery body else being 
disabled by the potency of the bottle, was to carry off 
the whistle as a trophy of victory. The Dane produced 
credentials of his victories, without a single defeat, at the 
courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, Moscow, Warsaw, 
and several of the petty courts in Germany ; and chal- 
lenged the Scots Bacchanalians to the alternative of trying 
his prowess, or else of acknowledging their inferiority. 
After many overthrows on the part of the Scots, the Dane 
was encountered by Sir Robert Lowrie of Maxweltown, 
ancestor to the present worthy baronet of that name; who, 
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after three days and three nights, hard contest, left the 
Scandinavian under the table, " And blew on the whistle 
his requiem shrill." 
Sir Walter, son to Sir Robert before-mentioned, afterwards 
lost the whistle to Walter R«ddel of Glenriddel, who had 
married a sister of Sir Walter's. On Friday, the 16th 
October 1790, at Friars-Carsc, the whistle was once 
more contended for, as related in the Ballad, by the pre- 
sent Sir Robert Lowrie of Maxwclton ; Robert Riddel, 
Esq. of Glenriddel, lineal descendant and representative 
of Walter Riddel, who won the whistle, and in whose 
family it had continued ; and Alexander Ferguson, Esq. 
of Craigdarroch, likewise descended of the great Sir 
Robert ; which last gentleman carried off the hard-won 
honours of the field. 



I sing of a whistle, a whistle of worth, 
I sing of a whistle, the pride of the north, 
Was brought to the court of our good Scottish 
king, 

And long with this whistle all Scotland shall ring. 

Old Loda *, still rueing the arm of Fingal, 

The god of the bottle sends down from his hall — 

♦ See Ossian's Caric-Thura. 
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" This whistle 's your challenge, to Scotland get 
" o'er, 

" And drink them to hell, Sir ! or ne'er see me 
" more !" 

Old poets have sung, and old chronicles tell, 
What champions ventur'd, what champions fell ; 
The son of great Loda was conqueror still, 
And blew on the whistle his requiem shrill. 

Till Robert, the lord of the Cairn and the Scaur, 
Unmatch'd at the bottle, unconquer'd in war, 
He drank his poor god-ship as deep as the sea, 
No tide of the Baltic e'er drunker than he. 

Thus Robert, victorious, the trophy has gain'd, 
Which now in his house has for ages remain'd ; 
Till three noble chieftains, and all of his blood, 
The jovial contest again have renew'd. 

Three joyous good fellows, with hearts clear of 
flaw; 

Craigdarroch, so famous for wit, worth, and law ; 
And trusty Glenriddel, so skill'd in old coins ; 
And gallant Sir Robert, deep-read in old wines. 
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Craigdarroch began, with a tongue smooth as oil, 
Desiring Glenriddel to yield up the spoil ; 
Or else he would muster the heads of the clan, 
And once more, in claret, try which was the man. 

" By the gods of the ancients !" Glenriddel re- 
plies, 

M Before I surrender so glorious a prize, 
" I'll conjure the ghost of the great Rorie More*, 
" And bumper his horn with him twenty times 
" o'er." 

Sir Robert, a soldier, no speech would pretend, 
But he ne'er turn'd his back on his foe — or his 
friend, 

Said, toss down the whistle, the prize of the field, 
And, knee-deep in claret, he'd die or he'd yield. 

To the board of Glenriddel our heroes repair, 
So noted for drowning of sorrow and care ; 
But for wine and for welcome not more known to 
fame, 

Than the sense, wit, and taste, of a sweet lovely 
dame. 



* See Johnsons's Tour to the Hebrides* 
VOL. II. c 
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A bard was selected to witness- the fray, 
And tell future ages the feats of the day ; 
A bard who detested all sadness and spleen, 
And wish'd that Parnassus a vineyard had been. 

The dinner being over, the claret they ply, 
And ev'ry new cork is a new spring of joy ; 
In the bands of old friendship and kindred so set, 
And the bands grew the tighter the more they 
were wet. 

Gay pleasure ran riot as bumpers ran o'er $ 
Bright Phoebus ne'er witnessed so joyous a core, 
And vow'd that to leave them he was quite forlorn, 
Till Cynthia hinted he'd see them next morn. 

Six bottles a-piece had well wore out the night, 
When gallant Sir Robert, to finish the fight, 
Turn'd o'er in one bumper a bottle of red, 
And swore 'twas the way that their ancestor did. 

Then worthy Glenriddel, so cautious and sage, 
No longer the warfare, ungodly, would wage j 
A high ruling elder to wallow in wine 1 
He left the foul business to folks less divine. 
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The gallant Sir Robert fought hard to the end ; 
But who can with fate and quart bumpers con- 
tend? 

Though fate said,— a hero should perish in light ; 
So uprose bright Phoebus — and down fell the 
knight. 

■ 

Next uprose our bard, like a prophet in drink : — 
c< Craigdarroch, thou'lt soar when creation shall 
sink ! 

(t But if thou would flourish immortal in rhyme, 
" Come — one bottle more — and have at the su- 
" blime ! 



" Thy line, that have struggled for freedom with 
" Bruce, 

" Shall heroes and patriots ever produce : 
" So thine be the laurel, and mine be the bay ; 
" The field thou hast won, by yon bright god of 
day !" 

c 2 
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SECOND EPISTLE 

TO 

DAVIE, 

A BROTHER POET*. 



AULD NlBOR, 

I'm three times, doubly, o'er your debtor, 
For your auld-farrent, frien'Iy letter ; 
Tho' I maun say't, I doubt ye flatter, 

Ye speak sae fair; 

For my puir, silly, rhymin' clatter 

Some less maun sair. 

• This is prefixed to the Poems of David Sillar, publish- 
ed at Kilmarnock, 1789, and has not before appeared in 
onr author's printed poems. 
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Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle ; 
Lang may your elbuck jink an* diddle, 
Tae cheer you thro* the weary widdle 

O' warly cares, 
Till bairns' bairns kindly cudle 

Your auld, gray hairs. 

But Davie, lad, I'm red ye're glaikit; 
I'm tauld the muse ye hae negleckit ; 
An' gif it's sae, ye sud be Ticket 

Until ye fyke ; 
Sic hauns as you sud ne'er be faikit, 

Be hain't wha like. 

For me, I'm on Parnassus brink, 

Rivan the words tae gar them clink ; 

Whyles daez't wi' love, whyles daez't wi' drink, 

Wi' jads or masons 5 
An' whyles, but ay owre late, I think 

Braw sober lessons. 

Of a' the thoughtless sons o' man, 
Commen' me to the bardie clan; 
Except it be some idle plan 

C rhymin clink, 

c3 
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The devil-haet, that I sud ban, 

They ever think. 

Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme o' livin', 

» 

Nae cares tae gie us joy or grievin' : 
But just the pouchie put the nieve in, 

An* while ought's there, 
Then, hiltie, skiltie, we gae scrivin', 

An' fash nae mair. 

Leeze me on rhyme ! it's ay a treasure, 
My chief, amaist my only pleasure, 
At name, a-fiel, at wark or leisure, 

The muse, poor hizzie I 
Tho' rough an' raploch be her measure, 

She's seldom lazy. 

I laud tae the muse, my dainty Davie : 
The warl' may play you monie a shavie ; 
But for the muse, she'll never leave ye, 

Tho' e'er sae puir, 
Na, even tho' limpan wi' the spavie 

Frae door tae door. 
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AS 



SONG I. 
IT WAS UPON A LAMMAS NIGHT. 



AIR. — " CORN RIGS ARE BONNIE." 

L 

It was upon a Lammas night, 

When corn rigs are bonnie, 
Beneath the moon's unclouded light, 

I held awa to Annie : 
The time flew by, wi' tentless heed, 

Till 'tween the late and early ; 
Wi' sma' persuasion she agreed, 

To see me thro' the barley. 

II. 

The sky was blue, the wind was still, 
The moon was shining clearly ; 

I set her down, wi' right good will, 
Amang the rigs o' barley : 
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I ken't her heart was a* my ain ; 

I lov'd her most sincerely ; 
I kiss'd her owre and owre again 

Amang the rigs o* barley. 

nr. 

I Iock'd her in my fond embrace ; 

Her heart was beating rarely : 
My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang the rigs o* barley ! 
But by the moon and stars so bright, 

That shone that hour so clearly 1 
She ay shall bless that happy night, 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 

IV. 

I hae been blythe wi' comrades dear $ 

I hae been merry drinkin ; 
I hae been joyfu' gath'rin gear ; 

I hae been happy thinking : 
But a* the pleasures e'er I saw, 

Tho' three times doubl'd fairly, 
That happy night was worth them a', 

Amang the rigs o' barley. 
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CHORUS. 

Corn rigs, an' barley rigs, 
An* corn rigs are bonnie : 

I'll ne'er forget that happy night, 
Amang the rigs wi' Annie. 
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SONG II. 

COMPOSED IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 
NOW WESTLIN WIxNDS, &c. 



AIR. " I HAD A HORSE, &C." 

I. 

Now westlin winds, and slaughtVing guns 

Bring autumn's pleasant weather; 
The moorcock springs, on whirring wings, 

Amang the blooming heather : 
Now waving grain, wide o'er the plain, 

Delights the weary farmer ; 
And the moon shines bright, when I rove at night, 

To muse upon my charmer. 

II. 

The partridge loves the fruitful fells ; 
The plover loves the mountains - 9 
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The woodcock haunts the lonely dells ; 

The soaring hern the fountains : 
Thro* lofty groves the cushat roves 

The path of man to shun it ; 
The hazel bush overhangs the thrush, 

The spreading thorn the linnet. 

lit 

Thus ev'ry kind their pleasure find, 

The savage and the tender $ 
Some social join, and leagues combine j 

Some solitary wander : 
A vaunt, away ! the cruel sway, 

Tyrannic man's dominion ; 
The sportsman's joy, the murd'ring cry, 

The fluttering, gory pinion ! 

IV. 

But Peggy dear, the ev'ning's clear, 

Thick flies the skimming swallow ; 
The sky is blue, the fields in view, 

All fading-green and yellow : 
Come let us stray our gladsome way, 

And view the charms of nature ; 
The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 

And ev'ry happy creature. 



V. 

We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 

Till the silent moon shine clearly 
I '11 grasp thy waist, and fondly press 't 

Swear howl love thee dearly ; 
Not vernal show'rs to budding flow'rs, 

Not autumn to the farmer, 
So dear can be as thou to me, 

My fair, my lovely charmer. 
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SONG nr. 



BEniND YON HILLS, &c. 



AIR. — " MY NANIE, O." 
I. 

Behixd yon hills where Stinchar flows, 
'Mang moors an* mosses many, O, 

The wintry sun the day has clos'd, 
And I'll awa to Nanie, O. 

II. 

The westlin wind blaws loud and shill • 
The night *s baith mirk and rainy, O ; 

But I '11 get my plaid an* out Til steal, 
An' owre the hills to Nanie, O. 
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III. 

My Name's charming, sweet an' young, 
Nae artfu' wiles to win ye, O : 

May ill befa' the flattering tongue 
That wad beguile my Nanie, O. 



IV. 

Her face is fair, her heart is true, 
As spotless as she's bonnie, O ; 

The op'ning gowan, wet wi' dew, 
Nae purer is than Nanie, O. 



V. 

A country lad is my degree, 

An' few there be that ken me, O ; 

But what care I how few they be, 
I'm welcome ay to Nanie, O. 



VI. 

My riches a' 's my penny-fee, 
An' I maun guide it cannie, O ; 

But wart's gear ne'er troubles me, 
My thoughts are a', my Nanie, O. 
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VII. 

Our auld guidman delights to view 
His sheep an' kye thrive bonnie, O j 

But I'm as blythe that bauds his pleugh, 
An' has nae care but Nanie, O. 

VIII. 

Come weel, come woe, I care na by, 
I'll tak what heav'n will sen* me, O j 

Nae ither care in life have I, 
But live, an* love my Nanie, O. 



VOL. II. 
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SONG IV. 

GREEN GROW THE RASHES. 

A 

FRAGMENT. 



CHORUS. 

Green grow the rashes, O, 

Green grow the rashes, O ; 
The sweetest hours that e'er I spent, 

Are spent amang the lasses, O. 

r. 

There 's nought but care on evVy han', 

In ev'ry hour that passes, O : 
What signifies the life o* man, 

An* 't were na for the lasses, O ? 

Green groiv, Kc. 
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II. 

The warly race may riches chase, 
An* riches still may fly them, O ; 

An* tho' at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne'er enjoy them, O. 

Green grozo, fife. 

III. 

But gie me a canny hour at e'en, 
My arms about my dearie, O ; 

An* warly cares, an* warly men, 
May a* gae tapsalteerie, O. 

Green grow, Sfc. 

IV. 

For you sae douse, ye sneer at this, 
Ye 're nought but senseless asses, O : 

The wisest man the warl' e'er saw, 
He dearly lov'd the lasses, O. 

Green grozo, Kc. 

V. 

Auld nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O : 

Her prentice han' she try'd on man, 
An' then she made the lasses, O. 

Green grozo, tfc. 

d 2 
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SONG V. 



AGAIN REJOICING NATURE SEES. 



AIR.— JOHNNY'S G RET BHEEKS. 



I. 

Again rejoicing nature sees 
Her robe assume its vernal hues, 

Her leafy locks wave in the breeze 
All freshly steep 'd in morning dews. 

chorus * 
And maun I still on Menie f doat, 

And bear the scorn that V in her e'e ! 
For it 's jet, jet black, an' it 's like a hawk ? 

An* it winna let a body be ! 



• This chorus is part of a song composed by a gentle, 
in Edinburgh, a particular friend of the Author's. 

t Menie is the common abbreviation of Marian, 
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II. 

In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 
In vain to me the vi*lets spring ; 

In vain to me, in glen or shaw, 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 

And maun J still, fife. 

III. 

The merry ploughboy cheers his team, 
Wi' joy the tentie seedsman stalks ; 

But life to me 's a weary dream, 
A dream of ane that never wauks. 

And maun I still, c. 

IV. 

The wanton coot the water skims, 
Amang the reeds the ducklings cry, 

The stately swan majestic swims, 
And ev'ry thing is blest but I. 

And maun J still, Kc> 

V. 

The sheep-herd steeks his faulding slap, 
And owre the moorlands whistles shill, 

d3 
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Wi' wild, unequal, wand'ring step 
I meet him on the dewy hill. 

And maun I still, 8Cc. 

VI. 

And when the lark, 'tween light and dark, 
Blythe waukens by the daisy's side, 

And mounts and sings on flittering wings, 
A woe-worn ghaist I hameward glide. 

And maun J still, SCc. 

VII. 

Come winter, with thine angry howl, 
And raging bend the naked tree ; 

Thy gloom will soothe my cheerless soul, 
When nature all is sad like me ! 

And maun I still on Menie doat, 

And bear the scorn that V in her e'e ! 

For it *s jet, jet black, an 1 it 's like a hawk, 
Ari it winna let a body be. 

We cannot presume to alter any of the poems of our bard, 
and more especially those printed under his own direction ; 
yet it is to be regretted that this chorus, which is not of his 
own composition, should be attached to these fine stanzas, 
as it perpetually interrupts the train of sentiment which they 
excite. 
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SONG VI. 

THE GLOOMY NIGHT, &c. 

AIR — R09LIN CASTLE. 



I. 

The gloomy night is gath'ring fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast, 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o'er the plain ; 
The hunter now has left the moor, 
The scattered coveys meet secure, 
While here I wander prest wi' care, 
Along the lonely banks of Ayr. 

II. 

The autumn mourns her rip'ning corn 
By early winter's ravage torn ; 
Across her placid, azure sky, 
She sees the scowling tempest fly 5 
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Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 
I think upon the stormy wave, 
Where many a danger I must dare, 
Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

III. 

'Tis not the surging billow's roar, 
f Tis not that fatal, deadly shore ; 
Though death in ev'ry shape appear, 
The wretched have no more to fear : 
But round my heart the ties are bound, 
That heart transpierc'd with many a wound ; 
Those bleed afresh, those ties I tear, 
To leave the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

IV. 

Farewell, old Coila's hills and dales, 
Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 
The scenes where wretched fancy roves, 
Pursuing past, unhappy loves ; 
Farewell, my friends ! farewell, my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those — 
The bursting tears my heart declare, 
Farewell, the bonnie banks of Ayr ! 
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SONG VII. 
FROM THEE, ELIZA, I MUST GO. 

AIR. OILDEROY. 

r. 

From thee, Eliza, I must go, 

And from my native shore : 
The cruel fates between us throw 

A boundless ocean's roar : 
But boundless oceans, roaring wide, 

Between my love and me, 
They never, never can divide 

My heart and soul from thee : 

Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear, 

The maid that I adore ! 
A boding voice is in mine ear, 

We part to meet no more ! 
But the last throb that leaves my heart, 

While death stands victor by, 
That throb, Eliza, is thy part, 

And thine that latest sigh ! 
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SONG IX. 

THE 

FAREWELL 

TO 

THE BRETHREN OF ST JAMES'S LODGE, 

TJRBOLTON. 

AIR. GOOD NIGHT AND JOT BE Wl' YOU A*. 



I. 

Adieu ! a heart- warm, fond adieu ! 

Dear brothers of the mystic-tye ! 
Ye favour'd, ye enlighten' d few, 

Companions of my social joy ! 
Though I to foreign lands must hie, 

Pursuing fortune's slidd'ry ba', 
With melting heart, and brimful eye, 

I'll mind you still, tho' far awa\ 
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II. 

Oft have I met your social band, 

And spent the cheerful, festive night ; 
Oft, honour'd with supreme command, 

Presided o'er the sons of light : 
And by that hieroglyphic bright, 

Which none but craftsmen ever saw ! 
Strong mem'ry on my heart shall write 

Those happy scenes when far awa\ 

III. 

May freedom, harmony, and love, 

Unite you in the grand design, 
Beneath the omniscient eye above, 

The glorious Architect divine ! 
That you may keep the unerring line. 

Still rising by the plummet's law, 
Till order bright completely shine, 

Shall be my prayer when far awa\ 

IV. 

And you, farewell ! whose merits claim. 

Justly, that highest badge to wear ! 
Heav'n bless your honoured noble name, 

To masonry and Scotia dear ! 
A last request permit me here, 

When yearly ye assemble a', 
One round, I ask it with a tear, 

To him, the bard that 'sfar atva\ 
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SONG X. 



NO CHURCJ1MAN \M I, &c. 



AIR..— PREPARE, MY DEAR BRETHREN, &C. 



L 

No churchman am I for to rail and to write, 
No statesman nor soldier to plot or to fight, 
No sly man of business contriving a snare, 
For a big-belly'd bottle 's the whole of my care. 

II. 

The peer I don't envy, I give him his bow ; 
I scorn not the peasant, tho* ever so low ; 
But a club of good fellows, like those that are 
here, 

And a bottle like this, are my glory and care. 
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III. 

Here passes the squire on his brother — his horse ; 
There centum per centum, the cit with his purse ; 
But see you the crown how it waves in the air, 
There a big-belly'd bottle still eases my care. 

IV. 

The wife of my bosom, alas ! she did die ; 
For sweet consolation to church I did fly ; 
I found that old Solomon proved it fair, 
That a big-belly'd bottle's a cure for all care. 

V. 

I once was persuaded a venture to make ; 
A letter inform'd me that all was to wreck ; 
But the pursy old landlord just waddled up stairs, 
With a glorious bottle that ended my cares. 

VI. 

" Life's cares they are comforts *" — a maxim laid 
down 

By the bard, what d* ye call him, that wore the 

black gown ; 
And faith I agree with th' old prig to a hair ; 
For a big-belly'd bottle 's a heav'n of care. 

* Young's Night Thought*. 
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Stanza added in a Mason Lodge. 

Then fill up a bumper and make it o'erflow, 
And honours masonic prepare for to throw 5 
May every true brother of th' compass and square 
Have a big-belly'd bottle when harass'd with care. 
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SONG XL 

ANNA, THY CHARMS, kc. 



L 

Anna, thy charms my bosom fire, 
And waste my soul with care ; 

But ah ! how bootless to admire, 
When fated to despair ! 

II. 

Yet in thy presence, lovely fair, 
To hope may be forgiven ; 

For sure 'twere impious to despair 
So much in sight of heaven. 
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SONG XII. 

HERE AWA' THERE AWA\ 

AIR. HERE AWA* THERE AWA*. 



I. 

Here awa', there awa*, wandering Willie, 
Here awa*, there awa', haud awa' hame ; 
Come to my bosom, my ain only deary, 
Tell me thou bring'st me my Willie the same. 

II. 

Winter winds blew, loud and cauld, at our parting, 
Fears for my Willie brought tears in my e*e ; 
Welcome now simmer, and welcome my Willie ; 
The simmer to nature, my Willie to me. 

III. 

Rest, ye wild storms, in the cave of your slumbers, 
How your dread howling a lover alarms ! 
Wauken, ye breezes ! row gently, ye billows ! 
And waft my dear laddie ance mair to my arms. 
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But oh, if he 's faithless, and minds na his Nanie, 
Flow still between us, thou wide roaring main : 
May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
But, dying, believe that my Willie 's my ain ! 



vol. ir. 
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SONG XIII. 

BRAW LADS ON YARROW BRAES* 

AIR.— GALLA WATER. 



Biiaw, braw lads on Yarrow braes, 
Ye wander thro' the blooming heather ; 

But Yarrow braes, nor Ettrick shaws, 
Can match the lads o' Galla water. 

II. 

But there is ane, a secret ane, 
Aboon them a' I loo him better ; 

And I'll be his, and he'll be mine, 
The bonnie lad o' Galla water. 

III. 

Altho' his daddie was nae laird, 
And tho' I hae na meikle tocher, 

Yet rich in kindest, truest love, 

We'll tent our flocks by Galla water. 

IV. 

It ne'er was wealth, it ne'er was wealth, 
That coft contentment, peace, or pleasure ; 

The bands and bliss o' mutual love, 
O that' s the chiefest warld's treasure ! 
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SONG XIV. 

THERE'S AULD ROB MORRIS. 

▲ IB. — AULD BOB KOBRtS. 



I. 

There's auld Rob Morris that worts in yon glen, 
He's the king of gude fellows, and wale of auld men ; 
He has gowd in his coffers, he has sheep, he has kine, 
And ae bonnie lassie, his darling and mine. 

II. 

She 's fresh as the morning, the fairest in May, 
She 's sweet as the ev'ning amang the new hay ; 
As blythe and as artless as the lambs on the lea, 
And dear to my heart as the light to my e'e. 

III. 

But oh, she's an heiress, auld Robin's a laird, 
And my daddie has nought but a cot- house and yard : 
A wooer like me rnaunna hope to come speed j 
The wounds I maun hide which will soon be my dead. 

e2 
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IV. 

The day comes to me, but delight brings me nane : 
The night comes to me, but my rest it is gane ; 
I wander my lane, like a night-troubled ghaist, 
And I sigh as my heart it wad burst in my breast. 

V. 

0 had she but been of a lower degree, 

1 then might hae hop'd she wad smil'd upon me ! 
O, how past descriving had then been my bliss, 
As now my distraction no words can express i 
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SONG XV. 

OH, OPEN THE DOOR. 

AIR.— OPEN THE DOOR. 



L 

Oh, open the door, some pity to shew, 

Oh, open the door to me, Oh ; 
Tho' thou hast been false, I'll ever prove true, 

Oh, open the door to me, Oh ! 

II. 

Oh, cold is the blast upon my pale cheek, 

But colder thy love for me, Oh ! 
The frost that freezes the life at my breast, 

Is nought to my pains from thee, Oh I 

in. 

The wan moon is setting behind the white wave, 

And time is setting with me, Oh 1 

False friends, false Love, farewel ! for more 

I'll ne'er trouble them, nor thee, Oh ! 

e 3 
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She has open'd the door, she has open'd it wide, 
She sees his pale corse on the plain, Oh ! 

" My true love she cried, — and sunk down by 
his side, 
Never to rise again, Oh ! 



SONG XVI. 

WHEN WILD WAR'S DEADLY BLAST, &c. 

AIR. THE MILL MILL O. 



I. 

When wild War's deadly blast was blawn, 

And gentle Peace returning, 
Wi' mony a sweet babe fatherless, 

And mony a widow mourning. 
I left the lines, and tented fields, 

Where lang I'd been a lodger, 
My humble knapsack a* my wealth, 

A poor and honest soldier. 
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II. 

A leal, light heart was in my breast, 

My hand unstain'd wi' plunder j 
And for fair Scotia, hame, again, 

I cheery on did wander. 
I thought upon the banks of Coil, 

I thought upon my Nancy, 
I thought upon the witching smile 

That caught my youthful fancy. 

III. 

At length I reach'd the bonny glen, 

Where early life I sported ; 
I pass'd the mill and trysting thorn, 

Where Nancy aft I courted : 
Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 

Down by her mother's dwelling! 
And turn'd me round to hide the flood 

That in my een was swelling. 

IV. 

Wi' altered voice, quoth I, sweet lass, 
Sweet as yon hawthorn's blossom, 

O ! happy, happy may he be, 
That 's dearest to thy bosom : 
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My purse is light, I've far to gang, 
And fain wad be thy lodger ; 

I've serv'd my king and country lang, 
Take pity on a soldier ! 

V. 

Sae wistfully she gaz'd on me, 

And lovelier was than ever ; 
Quo' she, a soldier ance I lo'ed, 

Forget him shall I never : 
Our humble cot, and hamely fare, 

Ye freely shall partake it, 
That gallant badge, the dear cockade, 

Ye're welcome for the sake o*t 

VI. 

She gaz'd — she redden'd like a rose, — 

Syne pale like ony lily, 
She sank within my arms, and cried, 

Art thou my ain dear Willie ? — 
By Him who made yon sun and sky, 

By whom true love 's regarded, 
J am the man — and thus may still 

True lovers be rewarded ! 
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The wars are o'er, and I'm come hame, 

And find thee still true-hearted ; 
Tho' poor in gear, we're rich in love, 

And mair, — we'se ne'er be parted ! 
Quo' she, my grandsire left me gowd, 

A mailin plenish'd fairly ; 
And come, my faithful soldier lad, 

Thou'rt welcome to it dearly ! 

VIII. 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main, 

The farmer ploughs the manor ; 
But glory is the soldier's prize, 

The soldier's wealth is honour; 
The brave poor soldier ne'er despise, 

Nor count him as a stranger ; 
Remember, he 's his country's stay 

In day and hour of danger. 
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SONG XVII. 

O STAY, SWEET WARBLING WOOD-LARK. 

AIR. LOCHERROCH SIDE. 

I. 

O stat, sweet warbling wood-lark, stay, 
Nor quit for me the trembling spray, 
A hapless lover courts thy lay, 

Thy soothing fond complaining. 
Again, again that tender part, 
That I may catch thy melting art j 
For surely that would touch her heart 

Wha kills me wi' disdaining. 

IX 

Say, was thy little mate unkind, 
And heard thee as the careless wind ? 
Oh, nought but love and sorrow join'd, 

Sic notes of woe could wauken ! 
Thou tells of never-ending care, 
Of speechless grief, and dark despair : — 
For pity's sake, sweet bird, nae mair, 

Or my poor heart is broken ! 
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SONG XVIII. 

HERE IS THE GLEN, &c. 

AIR.— —THE FLOWERS OF EDINBURGH. 



Here is the glen, and here the bower, 

All underneath the birchen shade ; 
The village bell has told the hour, 

O what can stay my lovely maid ! 
'Tis not Maria's whispering call;-r- 

Tis but the balmy, breathing gale, 
Mixt with some warbler's dying fall, 

The dewy star of eve to hail. 

II. 

It is Maria's voice I hear ! 

So calls the woodlark in the grove, 
His little faithful mate to cheer, 

At once 'tis music, — and 'tis love ! 
And art thou come, and art thou true ! 

O welcome dear to love and me ! 
And let us all our vows renew, 

Along the flowery banks of Cree, 
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SONG XIX. 
THE DAY RETURNS, MY BOSOM BURNS. 

AIB.— THE SEVENTH OF NOVEMBER* 



I. 

The day returns, my bosom burns, 

The blissful day we twa did meet, 
Tho' winter wild in tempest toiFd, 

Ne'er summer sun was half sae sweet. 
Than a' the pride that loads the tide, 

And crosses o'er the sultry line ; 
Than kingly robes, than crowns and globes, 

Heav'n gave me more, it made thee mine ! 

II. 

While day and night can bring delight, 

Or nature aught of pleasure give j 
While joys above my mind can move, 

For thee, and thee alone I live : 
When that grim foe of life below, 

Comes in between to bid us part ; 
The iron hand that breaks our band, 

It breaks my bliss, — it breaks my heart ! 
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SONG XX. 

O WERE I ON PARNASSUS' HILL. 

AIR. — O JEAN I LOTS THEE. 



I. 

0 were I on Parnassus' hill 
Or had of Helicon my fill, 
That I might catch poetic skill. 

To sing how dear I love thee. 
But Nith maun be my muse's weD, 
My muse maun be thy bonie sell ; 
On Corsincon.* I'll glowr and spell, 

And write how dear I love thee. 

II. 

Then come, sweet muse, inspire my lay ! 
For a* the lee-lang simmer's day, 

1 cou'dna sing, I cou'dna say, 
How much, how dear I love thee. 



• A high hill near the source of the river Nith. 
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I see thee dancing o'-er the green, 
Thy waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean, 
Thy tempting lips, thy glancing e'en, — 
By heaven and earth I love thee ! 

III. 

By night, by day, a- field, at hame, 
The thoughts o' thee my breast inflame ; 
And ay I muse and sing thy name, — 

I only live to love thee. 
Tho' I were doom'd to wander on 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sun, 
'Till my last weary sand was run, 

'Till then, — and then I love thee ! 
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SONG XXI. 

HOW LANG AND DREARY, Sec. 

Al*.~ CAULD KAIL IK ABERDEEN* 



I. 

How lang and dreary is the night, 

When I am frae my dearie ; 
I restless lie frae e'en to morn, 

Tho* I were ne'er sae weary. 
For oh, her lanely nights are lang $ 

And oh, her dreams are eerie ; 
And oh, her widow'd heart is sair, 

That's absent frae her dearie ! 

II. 

When I think on the lightsome days 

I spent wi* thee my dearie ; 
And now what seas between us roar, 

How can I be but eerie. For ok, Xc. 
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III. 

How slow ye move, ye dreary hours, 

The joyless day how dreary ; 
It was na sae ye glinted by 

When I was wi* my dearie. 
For oh, her lanely nights are lang ; 

And oh, her dreams are eerie ; 
And oh, her widow'd heart is sair, 

That's absent frae her dearie ! 



■ 
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SONG XXII. 

NOW SIMMER BLINKS, Sec. 

AIR.— BIBKS OP ABERFELDY. 



L 

Bonny lassie, will ye go, will ye go, will ye go, 
Bonny lassie, will ye go to the Birks of Aberfeldy f 

Now simmer blinks on flowery braes, 
And o'er the chrystal streamlet plays, 
Come let us spend the lightsome days 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonny lassie, tfc. 

II. 

While o'er their heads the hazels hing, 
The little birdies blythely sing, 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonny lassie, fife. 

VOL. II. F 
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III. 

The braes ascend like lofty wa's, 
The foaming stream deep-roaring fa's, 
O'erhung wi* fragrant spreading shaws, 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonny lassie, fife. 

IV. 

The hoary cliffs are crown'd wi' flowers, 
White o'er the linns the burnie pours, 
And rising weets wi* misty showers 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonny lassie, fife. 

V. 

Let fortune's gifts at random flee, 
They ne'er shall draw a wish frae me. 
Supremely blest wi' love and thee 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 
Bonny lassie, 8Cc. * 

• This is written in the same measure as the Birks of 
Abergeldie, an old Scottish soug, from which nothing is 
borrowed but the chorus. 
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SONG XXIII. 

STAY, MY CHARMER, &c. 

AIR.— AH GILLE DVEU CIRE DHUBH. 



I. 

Stay, my charmer, can you leave me ? 

Cruel, cruel to deceive me ! 

"Well you know how much you grieve me 

Cruel charmer, can you go ! 

Cruel charmer, can you go ! 

IX 

By my love so ill requited ; 

By the faith you fondly plighted 5 

By the pangs of lovers slighted ; 

Do not, do not leave me so ! 

Do not, do not leave me so ! 

f2 
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SONG XXIV. 

THICKEST NIGHT O'ERHANG, Sec. 
air* — stbath Allan's lament. 

r 

I. 

Thickest night o'erhang my dwelling: 
Howling tempests o'er me rave ! 

Turbid torrents, wintry swelling, 
Still surround my lonely cave ! 

II. 

Chrystal streamlets gently flowing, 
Busy haunts of base mankind, 

Western breezes softly blowing, 
Suit not my distracted mind. 

III. 

In the cause of right engaged, 
Wrongs injurious to redress, 

Honor's war we strongly waged, 
But the heavens deny'd success. 



STBATHALLAXS LAJIXAT 
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IV. 

Ruin's wheel has driven o'er us, 

Not a hope that dare attend, 
The wide world is all before us— 

But a world without a friend ! * 

* Strathallan, it is presumed, was one of the followers 
of the young Chevalier, and is supposed to be lying conceal* 
ed in some cave of the Highlands, after the battle of Cullo- 
den. 
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SONG XXV. 

LOUD BLAW THE FROSTY BREEZES. 

AIR. MORAG. 



I. 

Loud blaw the frosty breezes, 
The snaws the mountains cover ; 

Like winter on me seizes, 

Since my young highland rover 
Far wanders nations over. 

Where'er he go, where'er he stray, 
May heaven be his warden : 

Return him safe to fair Strathspey, 
And bonie Castle-Gordon ! 

II. 

The trees now naked groaning, 
Shall soon wi' leaves be hinging, 



89 

The birdies dowie moaning, * 

Shall a* be blythely singing, 

And every flower be springing. 
Sae I'll rejoice the lee-lang day, 

When by his mighty warden 
My youth's return'd to fair Strathspey, 

And bonie Castle-Gordon *. 

* The young highland rover, is supposed to be the 
young Chevalier, Prince Charles Edward. 



L 
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SONG XXVI. 

RAVING WINDS AROUND HER BLOWING. 

AIR. m'gREGOR OF RUARA's LAMENT. 



I. 

Raving winds around her blowing, 
Yellow leaves the woodlands strowing, 
By a river hoarsely roaring, 
Isabella stray'd deploring. 
" Farewell, hours that late did measure 
" Sunshine days of joy and pleasure ; 
" Hail, thou gloomy night of sorrow, 
" Cheerless night that knows no morrow. 

IX 

" O'er the past too fondly wandering, 
" On the hopeless future pondering j 
" Chilly grief my life-blood freezes, 
" Fell despair my fancy seizes. 
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" Life, thou soul of every blessing, 
" Load to misery most distressing, 
" O how gladly I'd resign thee, 
u And to dark oblivion join thee ! * 

* The occasion on which this poem was written, has 
not been ascertained. It is known to be an early composi- 
tion. His own sorrows, or those of his friends, at all times 
called forth the most sublime effusions of woe from our ini. 
initable bard. 
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SONG XXL 

MUSING ON THE ROARING OCEAN. 

AIR. DRUIMIOK DUBH. 



I. 

Musing on the roaring ocean, 
Which divides my love and me; 

Wearying heaven in warm devotion, 
For his weal where'er he be. 



II. 

Hope and fear's alternate billow 
Yielding late to nature's law, 

Whisp'ring spirits round my pillow 
Talk of him that 's far awa. 
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III. 

Ye whom sorrow never wounded, 
Ye who never shed a tear, 

Care-untroubled, joy-surrounded, 
Gaudy day to you is dear. 

IV. 

Gentle night, do thou befriend me 
Downy sleep, the curtain draw 5 

Spirits kind, again attend me, 
Talk of him that 's far awa ! 
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SONG XXVIII. 

BLYTHE, BLYTHE AND MERRY, &c. 

AIR. BLYT1IE WAS SHE. 



Blythe, blythe and merry was she, 
Blytlie was she but and ben ; 

Blythe by the banks of Ern, 
And blythe in Glenturit glen. 

I. 

By Oughtertyre grows the aik, 

On Yarrow banks the birken shaw ; 

But Phemie was a bonier lass 
Than braes o' Yarrow ever saw. 
Blythe, fife. 

II. 

Her looks were like a flow'r in May, 
Her smile was like a simmer morn > 

She tripped by the banks of Ern, 
As light's a bird upon a thorn. 
Blythe, flfc. 
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III. 

Her bonie face it was as meek 

As ony lamb upon a lee ; 
The evening sun was ne'er sae sweet 

As was the blink o' Phemie's e'e. 
Blythe, fife. 

IV. 

The Highland hills I've wandeiM wide, 
And o'er the Lowlands I hae been; 

But Phemie was the blythest lass 
That ever trode the dewy green. 
Blythe, fife. 
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SONG XXIX. 

A ROSE-BUD BY MY EARLY WALK 

AIR. THE SHEPHERD'S WIFE. 



I. 

A rose-Bud by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-inclosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
All on a dewy morning. 

II. 

Ere twice the shades o' dawn are fled, 
In a' its crimson glory spread, 
And drooping rich the dewy head, 
It scents the early morning. 

i 

1 1 1 • 

Within the bush, her covert nest 
A little linnet fondly prest, 
The dew sat chilly on her breast 
Sae early in the morning. 
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IV. 

She soon shall see her tender brood, 
The pride, the pleasure o' the wood, 
Amang the fresh green leaves bedew'd, 
Awak the early morning. 

V. 

So thou, dear bird, young Jeany fair, 

On trembling string or vocal air, ' 

Shall sweetly pay the tender care 

That tents thy early morning. 
« 

VI. 

So thou, sweet rose-bud, young and gay 
Shalt beauteous blaze upon the day, 
And bless the parent's evening ray 
That watch'd thy early morning *. 

* Miss J. C. daughter of a friend of the Bard, is sup. 
posed to be the heroine of this song. 
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SONG XXX. 

WHERE BRAVING ANGRY WINTER'S STORMS. 

AIR* " K. QOW'S LAMENTATION FOB ABERCAIRNY. 



I. 

Where braving angry winter's storms, 

The lofty Ochels rise, 
Far in their shade my Peggy's charms 

First blest my wondering eyes. 
As one who by some savage stream, 

A lonely gem surveys, 
Astonish'd doubly marks it beam 

With art's most polish d blaze. 

II. 

Blest be the wild, sequester'd shade, 
And blest the day and hour, 

Where Peggy's charms I first survey'd, 
When first I felt their pow'r ! 
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The tyrant death with grim conti 
May seize my fleeting breath ; 

But tearing Peggy from my soul 
Must be a stronger death. 



VOL. II. 
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SONG XXXI. 

TIBBIE, I HAE SEEN" THE DAY. 

AIR. — INYERCAULD'S REEL. 



I. 

O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, 
Ye would na been sae shy ; 

For laik o % gear ye lightly me, 
But trowth, I care na by. 

Yestreen I met you on the moor, 
Ye spak na, but gaed by like stoure ; 
Ye geek at me because I'm poor, 
But fient a hair care I. 
O Tibbie, I hae, 8Cc. 

II. 

I doubt na, lass, but ye may think, 
Because ye hae the name o* clink. 
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That ye can please me at a wink, 
Whene'er ye like to try. 
O Tibbie, I hae, fife. 

III. 

But sorrow tak him that's sae mean, 
Altho' his pouch o' coin were clean, 
Wha follows ony saucy quean 
That looks sae proud and high. 
O Tibbie, I hae, fife. 

IV. 

Altho' a lad were e'er sae smart, 
If that he want the yellow dirt, 
YeMl cast your head anither airt, 
And answer him fu' dry. 
O Tibbie, I hae, fife. 

V. 

But if he hae the name o' gear, 
Ye'U fasten to him like a brier, 
Tho' hardly he for sense or lear, 
Be better than the kye. 
O Tibbie, I hae, Xc. 

g 2 
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VI. 

But, Tibbie, lass, talc my advice, 
Your daddie's gear maks you sae nice 
The deil a ane wad spier your price, 
Were ye as poor as I. 
O Tibbie, I hae, tfc. 

VII. 

There lives a lass in yonder park, 
I would na gie her under sark, 
For thee wi* a' thy thousan' mark, 
Ye need na look sae high. 
O Tibbie, I hae, flfc. 
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SONG XXXII. 

CLARINDA, MISTRESS OF MY SOUL. 



I. 

Clarinda, mistress of my soul, 

The measured time is run ! 
The wretch beneath the dreary pole, 

So marks his latest sun. 

II. 

To what dark cave of frozen night 

Shall poor Sylvander hie ; 
Depriv'd of thee, his life and light, 

The sun of all his joy. 

III. 

We part — but by these precious drops, 

That fill thy lovely eyes! 
No other light shall guide my steps, 

Till thy bright beams arise. 
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IV. 

She, the fair sun of all her sex, 
Has blest my glorious day : 

And shall a glimmering planet fix 
My worship to its ray ? 
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SONG XXXIII. 

THE LAZY MIST HANGS, Ac- 
air. — HEBE'S A HEALTH TO MY TRUE LOYR. 



I. 

The lazy mist hangs from the brow of the hill, 
Concealing the course of the dark winding rill 5 
How languid the scenes, late so sprightly, appear, 
As autumn to winter resigns the pale year. 
The forests are leafless, the meadows are brown, 
And all the gay foppery of summer is flown : 
Apart let me wander, apart let me muse, 
How quick time is flying, how keen fate pursues ; 
How long I have liv'd— but how much hVd in vain; 
How little of life's scanty span may remain : 
What aspects old time, in his progress, has worn 
What ties, cruel fate, in my bosom has torn. 
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How foolish, or worse, 'till our summit is gain'd ! 
And downward, how weaken'd, how darken'd, 

how pain'd ! 
This life 's not worth having with all it can give, 
For something beyond it poor man sure must live. 
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SONG XXXIV. 

OF A» THE AIRTS THE WIND CAN BLAW. 

AIR* MI88 ADMIRAL GORDON'S STRATHSPEY* 

* 

•» 

4 

t 

Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I lo'e best : 
There wild-woods grow, and rivers row, 

And mony a hill between ; 
But day and night my fancy's flight 

Is ever wi' my Jean. 



II. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair j 

I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 
I hear her charm the air : 
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There 's not a bonnie fl ower, that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green, 

There 's not a bonnie bird that sings, 
But minds me o' my Jean. 



4 
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SONG XXXV. 

THE CATRINE WOODS, &c. 

AIR. THE BRAES OF BALLOCHMYLE. 



I. 

The Catrine woods were yellow seen, 

The flowers decay'd on Catrine lee *, 
Nae lav*rock sang on hillock green, 

But nature sicken'd on the e'e. 
Thro' faded groves Maria sang, 

Hersel in beauty's bloom the while, 
And ay the wild- wood echoes rang, 

Fareweel the braes o' Ballochmyle. 

* Catrine, in Ayrshire, the seat of Dugal Stewart, 
Esq. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Ballochmyle, formerly the seat of Sir Joan 
Whiteford, now of Alexander, Esq. 
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II. 

Low in your wintry beds, ye flowers, 

Again ye'll flourish fresh and fair ; 
Ye birdies dumb, in with'ring bowers, 

Again ye'll charm the vocal air. 
But here, alas ! for me nae mair, 

Shall birdie charm, or floweret smile ; 
Fareweel the bonnie banks of Ayr, 

Fareweel, fareweel ! sweet Ballochmyle 
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SONG XXXVI. 

WILLIE BREW'D A PECK 0» MAUT. 

AIR, THE HAPPY TOPEES. 



I. 

O Willie brew'd a peck o* maut, 
And Rob and Allan cam to see ; 

Three blyther hearts, that lee-lang night, 
Ye wad na find in Christendie. 

We are nafou, zve're nae thatfou 
But just a drappie in our e'e ; 

The cock may crazv, the day may daw, 
And ay we'll taste the barley bree. 

II. 

Here are we met, three merry boys. 
Three merry boys I trow are we j 

And mony a night we've merry been, 
And mony mae we hope to be ! 
We are na fou, ffc. 
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III. 

It is the moon, I ken her horn, 
That 's blinkin in the lift sae hie • 

She shines sae bright to wyle us hame, 
But by my sooth she'll wait a wee ! 
We are na fou, 8Cc. 

♦ 

IV. 

Wha first shall rise to gang awa, 

A cuckold, coward loun is he ! 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa', 

He is the king amang us three ! 
We are na fou, 8Cc. 

* Willie, who " brew'd a peck o' maut," was Mr 
William Nicol ; and Rob and Allan, were oar poet, and 
his friend, Allan C leghorn. These three honest fellows,— 
all men of uncommon talents, are now all under the turf. 
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SONG XXXVII. 

I GAED A WAEFU' GATE, &c. 

AIR. THE BLATHRIE O'T. 



I. 

I gaed a waefu' gate, yestreen, 

A gate, I fear, I'll dearly rue ; 
I gat my death frae twa sweet e'en, 

Twa lovely e'en o' bonnie blue. 
'Twas not her golden ringlets bright ; 

Her lips like roses wat wi' dew, 
Her heaving bosom, lily-white — 

It was her e'en sae bonnie blue. 

II. 

She talk'd, she smil'd, my heart she wyl'd, 
She charm'd my soul I wist na how ; 

And ay the stound, the deadly wound, 
Cam frae her e'en sae bonnie blue. 
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But spare to speak, and spare to speed ; 

She'll aiblins listen to my vow : 
Should she refuse, I'll lay my dead 

To her twa e'en sae bonnie blue *. 



* The heroine of this song was Miss J. of Lochmaban. 
This lady, now Mrs R., after residing some time in Liver, 
pool, is settled with her husband in New. York, North 
America. 
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SONG XXXVIII. 

THE THAMES FLOWS PROUDLY, &c. 

AIR. BOBIE DONNA OOBACH. 

» 



I. 

The Thames flows proudly to the sea, 

Where royal cities stately stand ; 
But sweeter flows the Nith, to me, 

Where Cummins ance had high command: 
When shall I see that honor*d land, 

That winding stream I love so dear ! 
Must wayward fortune's adverse hand 

For ever, ever keep me here. 



II. 

How lovely, Nith, thy fruitful vales, 
Where spreading hawthorns gayly bloom ; 

How sweetly wind thy sloping dales 

Where lambkins wanton thro* the broom ! 

VOL. II. H 
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Tho' wandering, now, must be my dooi 
Far from thy bonnie banks and braes, 

May there my latest hours consume, 
Amang the friends of early days ! 
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SONG XXXIX. 
JOHN ANDERSON MY JO, JOHN. 

AIR. JOHN ANDERSON MY JO. 



i. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 

When we were 6rst acquent 5 
Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonnie brow was brent; 
But now your brow is bald, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw ; 
But blessings on your frosty pow, 

John Anderson my jo. 

II. 

John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither ; 

And mony a canty day, John, 
We've had wi* ane anither. 

h2 
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Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we'll go ; 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo *. 



• In the first volume of a collection entitled, Poetry Ori- 
ginal and Selected, printed by Brash and Reid of Glasgow, 
this song is given as follows : 

JOHN ANDERSON MY JO, 

IMPROVED, 

Br ROBERT BURNS. 
I. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, I wonder what you mean, 
To rise so soon in the morning, and sit up so late at e'en, 
Ye'll blear out a' your e'en, John, and why should you do so, 
Gang sooner to your bed at e'en, John Anderson, my jo. 

II. 

John Anderson, my joe, John, whan nature first bega 
To try her canny hand, John, her master-work was man ; 
And you amang them a* John, sae trig frae tap to toe, 
She proved to be nae journey-work, John Anderson, my joe. 
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in. 

John Anderson, my joe, John, ye were my first conceit, 
And ye need na think it strange, John, tho' I ca» ye trim and 
neat ; 

Tho' some folk say ye're auld, John, I never think ye so, 
But I think ye're ay the same to me, John Anderson, my joe» 

IV. 

John Anderson, my joe, John, we've seen our bairns' bairns, 
And yet, my dear John Anderson, I'm happy in your arms, 
And sae are ye in mine, John — I'm sure ye'H ne'er say no, 
Tho' the days are gane that we have seen, John Anderson, 
my joe. 

V. 

John Anderson, my joe, John, what pleasure does it gie, 
To see sae many sprouts, John, spring up 'tween you and me, 
And ilka lad and lass, John, in our footsteps to go, 
M akes perfect heaven here on earth, John Anderson, ray joe. 

VI. 

John Anderson, my joe, John, when wewerejirtt acquaint, 
Your locks were like the raven, your bonnie brow was brent, 
But now your head's turn'd bald, John, your locks are like 
the snow, 

Yet blessings on your frosty pow, John Anderson, my joe. 

H 3 
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VII. 

John Anderson, my joe, John, frae year to year we've past, 
And soon that year maun come, John, wfl! bring as to our 
)a>< : 

But let na' that affright us, John, our hearts were ne'er our 

foe, 

While in innocent delight we lived, John Anderson, my joe. 

VIII. 

John Anderson, my joe, John, ue clamb the hitl thegither, 
Andmony a canty day, John, tre'r* had kP ane anither / 
Now tee maun totter dozen, J ohn, but hand in hand weUi go, 
And we'll sleep thegither at the foot, John Anderson, my joe. 



The ingenious Dr Curbie, Editor of the works of Burns, 
is decidedly of opinion that this song is by an inferior hand 
from that of Bums. " The stanza with which this song begins, 
" (says he) is the chorus of the old song under this title ; and 
** though perfectly suitable to that wicked but witty ballad, it 
" has no accordance with the strain of delicate and tender sen. 
" timent of this improved song. In regard to the fire other 
" additional stanzas, though tbey are in the spirit of the two 
" stanzas that are unquestionably our bard's, yet every reader 
" of discernment will see they are by an inferior hand ; and 
" the real author of them, ought neither to haye given them, 
" nor suffered them to be given, to the world, as the produc- 
" tion of Burns. If there were no other mark of their spuri- 
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SONG XL. 

* ■ 

MY HEART IS A BREAKING, &c. 



Altt.— TAM OLEN. 



L 

My heart is a breaking, dear Tittie, 
Some counsel unto me come len'> 

To anger them a* is a pity, 

But what will I do wi' Tarn Glen? 



ous origin, the latter half of the third line in the seventh 
stanza, our hearts were- ne'er our foe, would be proof 
sufficient. Many are the instances in which our bard has 
adopted defective rhymes, but a single instance cannot be 
produced, in which to preserve the rhyme, he has given a 
feeble thought, in false grammar. These additional stanzas 
are not however without merit, and they may serve to pro- 
long the pleasure which every person of taste must feel, 
from listening to a most happy union of beautiful music, with 
moral sentiments that are singularly interesting." 
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II. 

I'm thinking, wi' sic a braw fellow, 

In poortith I might mak a fen ; 
What care I in riches to wallow, 

If I mauna marry Tarn Glen. 

III. 

There 's Lowrie the laird o' Dumeller, 

" Gude day to you, brute," he comes ben : 

He brags and he blaws o' his siller, 

But when will he dance like Tarn Glen ? 

IV. 

My minnie does constantly deave me, 
And bids me beware o* young men ; 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me, 
But wha can think sae o' Tam Glen ? 

V. 

My daddie says, gin I'll forsake him, 
He'll gie me gude hunder marks ten : 

But, if its ordain' d I maun take him, 
O wha will I get but Tam Glen. 
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IV. 

Yestreen at the Valentine's dealing, 
My heart to my mou gied a sten ; 

For thrice I drew ane without failing, 
And thrice it was written Tarn Glen. 

VII. 

The last Halloween I was waukin 
My droukit sark-sleeve, as ye ken ; 

His likeness cam up the house staukin, 
And the very grey breeks o' Tam Glen. 

VIII. 

Come counsel, dear Tittie, don't tarry $ 
I'll gie you my bonnie black hen, 

Gif ye will advise me to marry 
The lad I lo'e dearly, Tam Glen, 



184 

SONG XLI. 
O MEIKLE THINKS MY LUVE, &c* 

A4R. — MY T0CHER»3 THE JEWEL. 



I. 

O m£ikle thinks my love o' my beauty, 

And meikle thinks my luve o' my kin ; 
But little thinks my luve I ken brawlie, 

My tocher's the jewel has charms for him. 
It *s a' for the apple he'll nourish the tree ; 

It *s a* for the hiney he'll cherish the bee : 
My laddie V sae meikle in luve wi' the siller, 

He can na hae luve to spare for me. 

Your proffer o' luve's an airle-penny, 
My tocher's the bargain ye wad buy ; 

But an ye be crafty, I am cunnin, 
Sae ye wi* anither your fortune maun try. 
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Ye're like to the timmer o' yon rotten wood, 
Ye're like to the bark o' yon rotten tree, 

Ye'll slip frae me like a knotless thread, 
And ye'll crack your credit wi' mae nor me. 
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SONG XLII. 

GANE IS THE DAY, &c. 

AIR.— GUIDWIPE COUNT THE LAWXW. 



I. 

Gane is the day and mirk's the night, 
But we'll ne'er stray for faute o' light, 
For ale and brandy 's stars and moon, 
And blude red wine's the rysin sun. 

Then guidwife count the lawin, the lawin, the lawin, 
Thenguidwife count the lawin, and bring a coggie mair. 

IL 

There 's wealth and ease for gentlemen, 
And semple-folk maun fecht and fen ; 
But here we're a' in ae accord, 
For ilka man that's drunk *s a lord. 
Then guidwife count, Xc. 
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III. 

My coggie is a haly pool, 
That heals the wounds o v care and dool ; 
And pleasure is a wanton trout, 
An* ye drink it a' yell find him out. 
Then guidwife count, flfc. 
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SONG XLIIL 



WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE, &c. 



AIR.— 'WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO Wl' AN AULD MAS. 



t 

What can a young lassie, what shall a young 
lassie, 

What can a young lassie do wi' an auld man ? 
Bad luck on the pennie that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an Ian' ! 
Bad luck on the pennie, 3fc. 

IX 

He 's always compleenin frae mornin to e'enin, 
He hosts and he hirples the weary day lang ; 

He's doyl't and he's dozin, his blude it is frozen, 
O, dreary's the night wi* a crazy auld man ! 
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III. 

He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
I never can please him, do a' that I can ; 

He's peevish, and jealous of a* the young fellows, 
O, dool on the day I met wi' an auld man ! 

IV. 

My auld auntie Katie upon me takes pity, 
I'll do my endeavour to follow her plan 5 

I'll cross him, and wrack him until I heart-break him, 
And then his auld brass will buy me a new pan. 
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SONG XLIV. 

BONNIE WEE THING, &c. 



I. 

Bonnie wee thing, cannie wee thing, 
Lovely wee thing was thou mine ; 

I wad wear thee in my bosom, 
Lest my jewel I should tine. 

II. 

Wishfully I look and languish, 
In that bonnie face of thine : 

And my heart it stounds wi' anguish, 
Lest my wee thing be na mine. 

hi. 

Wit, and grace, and love, and beauty, 

In ae constellation shine ; 
To adore thee is my duty, 

Goddess o' this soul o* mine ! 
Bonnie ivee, tfc. 
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SONG XLV. 



O FOR ANE AND TWENTY, TAM ! 



AIR. THE MOUDIEWOBT. 



I. 

Art Oyfor ane and twenty, Tarn I 
An hey, sweet ane and twenty, Tarn ! 

I'll learn my kin a rattlin sang, 
An I saw ane and twenty, Tarn. 

They snool me sair, and haud me down, 
And gar me look like bluntie, Tarn ; 

But three short years will soon wheel roun', 
And then comes ane and twenty, Tarn. 
An O,for ane, flfc. 



i 
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II. 

A gleib o* lan', a claut o* gear, 
Was left me by my auntie, Tarn ; 

And kith or kin I need na spier, 
An I saw ane and twenty, Tam. 
An Oyfor ane, Sfc. 

III. 

They Ml hae me wed a wealthy coof, 
Tho' I mysel hae plenty, Tam 

But hear'st thou, laddie, there 's my loof, 
I'm thine at ane and twenty, Tam i 
An 0,/or ane, 8Cc. • 
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SONG XLVI. 

- 

0 LEEZE ME ON MY SPINNING WHEEL. 

AIR. DAINTIE DAYIE. 



I. 

O leeze me on my spinnin wheel, 
O leeze me on my rock and reel ; 
Frae tap to tae that cleeds me bien, 
And haps me fiel and warm at e'en ! 
I'll set me down and sing and spin, 
While laigh descends the simmer sun, 
Blest wi' content, and milk and meal — 
O leeze me on my spinnin wheel. 

II. 

On ilka hand the burnies trot, 
And meet below my theekit cot ; 
The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite, 

i 2 
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Alike to screen the birdie's nest, 
And little fishes caller rest : 
The sun blinks kindly in the biel f , 
Where, blythe I turn my spinnin wheel. 

nr. 

On lofty aiks the cushats wail, 
And echo cons the dolefu' tale ; 
The lintwhites in the hazel braes, 
Delighted, rival ither's lays : 
The craik amang the claver hay, 
The paitrick whirrin o'er the ley, 
The swallow jinkin round my shiel, 
Amuse me at my spinnin wheel. 

IV. 

Wi' sma* to sell, and less to buy, 
Aboon distress, below envy, 
O wha wad leave this humble state, 
For a* the pride of a' the great ? 
Amid their flairin^, idle toys, 
Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys, 
Can they, the peace and pleasure feel 
Of Bessy at her spinnin wheel ! 
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SONG XLVII. 
IN SIMMER WHEN THE HAY, &c. 

AIR. JOHN, COME KISS ME NOW. 



I 

In simmer when the hay was mawn, 

And corn wav'd green in ilka field, 
While claver blooms white o'er the lea, 

And roses blaw in ilka bield ; 
Blythe Bessie in the milking shiel, 

Says, I '11 be wed come o 't what will 
Out spak a dame in wrinkled eild, 

O* gude advisement comes nae ill. 

II. 

Its ye hae wooers mony ane, 

And lassie ye 're but young, ye ken; 
TVn wait a wee, and canie wale, 

A routhie butt, a routhie ben : 

iS 
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There 's Johnie o* the Buskie-glen, 
Fu* is his barn, fu' is his byre; 

Tak this frae me, my bonnie hen, 
It 's plenty beets the luver's fire. 

III. 

For Johnie o' the Buskie-glen, 

I dinna care a single flee ; 
He loes sae weel his craps and kye, 

He has nae luve to spare for me : 
But blythe's the blink o' Robie's e'e, 

And weel I wat he loes me dear : 
Ae blink o' him I wad na gie 

For Buskie-glen and a' his gear. 

IV. 

O thoughtless lassie, life's a faught, 

The canniest gate, the strife is sair; 
But ay fu' han't is fechtin best, 

A hungry care 's an unco care : 
But some will spend, and some will spare, 

An* wilfu' folk maun hae their will ; 
Syne as ye brew, my maiden fair, 

Keep mind that ye maun drink the yill. 
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V. 

O gear will buy me rigs o* land, 

And gear will buy me sheep and kye ; 
But the tender heart o' leesome luve, 

The gowd and siller canna buy. 
We may be poor, my Rob and I, 

Light is the burden luve lays on ; 
Content and luve brings peace and joy, 

What mair hae queens upon a throne ? 
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SONG XLVIII. 

TURN AGAIN, THOU FAIR ELIZA. 

AIR.— THE BONNT BBUCKIT LASSIE. 



I 

Turn again, thou fair Eliza, 

Ae kind blink before we part, 
Rew on thy despairing lover ! 

Canst thou break his faithfu' heart ! 
Turn again, thou fair Eliza; 

If to love thy heart denies, 
For pity hide the cruel sentence 

Under friendship's kind disguise ! 

II. 

Thee, dear maid, hae I offended ? 

The offence is loving thee : 
Canst thou wreck his peace for ever, 

Wha for thine wad gladly die ! 
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While the life beats in my bosom, 
Thou shalt mix in ilka throe : 

Turn again, thou lovely maiden, 
Ae sweet smile on me bestow. 

III. 

Not the bee upon the blossom, 

In the pride o* sinny noon ; 
Not the little sporting fairy, 

All beneath the simmer moon ; 
Not the poet in the moment 

Fancy lightens on his e'e, 
Kens the pleasure, feels the rapture 

That thy presence gi'es to me. 
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SONG XLIX. 

O LUVE WILL VENTURE IN, &c. 

AIR TWEEDSIDI. 



O luve will venture in where it dare na weel be . 
seen, 

O luve will venture in where wisdom ance has been j 
But I will down yon river rove, amang the wood 
sae green, 

And a* to pu' a posie to my ain dear May. 

II. 

The primrose I will pu', the firstling o' the year, 
And I will pu' the pink, the emblem o* my dear, 
For she *s the pink o' womankind, and blooms 
withouj a peer ; 
And a* to be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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III. 

I'll pu' the budding rose, when Phebus peeps in 
view, 

For it 's like abaumy kiss o' her sweet bonnie mou ; 
The hyacinth's for constancy wi' it 's unchanging 
blue, 

And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

IV. 

The lilly it is pure, and the lilly it is fair, 
And in her lovely bosom I'll place the lilly there j 
The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected air, 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

V. 

The hawthorn I will pu*, wi' its locks o' siller grey, 
Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o' day, 
But the songster's nest within the bush I winna 
tak away; 

And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

VI. 

The woodbine I will pu' when the e'ening star is 
near, 

And the diamond-draps o* dew shall be her e'en 
sae clear ; 
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The violet's for modesty which weel she fa's to wear, 
And a' to be a posie to my ain dear May. 

VII. 

I 'II tie the posie round wi' the silken band o' luve, 
And I '11 place it in her breast, and I'll swear by 
a* above, 

That to my latest draught o' life the band shall 
ne'er remove, 
And this will be a posie to my ain dear May. 
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SONG L. 

YE BANKS AND BRAES, &c. 

AIR. — THE CALEDONIAN HUNT'S DELIGHT. 



I 

Ye banks and braes o' bonnie Doon, . 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ; 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary, fu* o* care I 
Thou '11 break my heart thou warbling bird, 

That wantons thro' the flowering thorn : 
Thou minds me o* departed joys, 

Departed never to return. 

II. 

Oft hae I rov'd by bonnie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine j 

And ilka bird sang o' its luve, 
And fondly sae did I o* mine. 
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Wi* lightsome heart I pu'd a rose, 
Fu* sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

And my fause lover stole my rose, 
But, ah ! he left the thorn wi' me. 
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SONG LI. 

WILLIE WASTLE DWALT ON TWEED. 

AIR. — JENNY'S BAWBEE* 



I 

Willie Wastle d wait on Tweed, 
The spot they ca*d it Linkumdoddie, 

Willie was a wabster gude, 

Cou'd stown a clue wi* ony body ; 

He had a wife was dour and din, 

0 Tinkler Madgie was her mither ; 

Sic a wife as Willie had, 

1 wad na gie a button for her. 



II. 

She has an e'e, she has but ane, 
The cat has twa the very colour; 

Five rusty teeth forbye a stump, 

A clapper tongue wad deave a miller; 
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A whiskin beard about her mou, 

Her nose and chin they threaten ither 
Sic a wife, tfc. 

III. 

She 's bow-hough'd, she 's hein-shinn'd, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-breed shorter ; 

She 's twisted right, she 's twisted left, 
To balance fair in ilka quarter : 

She has a hump upon her breast, 
The twin o' that upon her shouther 
Sic a wife, #c. 

IV. 

Auld baudrans by the ingle sits, 

An' wi' her loof her face a-washin j 
But Willie's wife is nae sae trig, 

She dights her grunzie wi' a hushion ; 
Her walie nieves like midden-creels, 
Her face wad fyle the Logan- water ; 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gie a button for her. 
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SONG LII. 

ANCE MAIR I HAIL THEE, &c. 

AIR. GLOOMY DECEMBER. 



L 

Ance mair I hail thee, thou gloomy December 

Ance mair I hail thee wi* sorrow and care 5 
Sad was the parting thou makes me remember, 

Parting wi' Nancy, Oh ! ne'er to meet mair; 
Fond lovers parting is sweet painful pleasure, 

Hope beaming mild on the soft parting hour ; 
But the dire feeling, O Farewclfor ever I 

Is anguish unmingl'd and agony pure. 

H. 

Wild as the winter now tearing the forest, 

Till the last leaf o' the summer is flown, 
Such is the tempest has shaken my bosom, 

Since my last hope and last comfort is gone; 
Still as I hail thee, thou gloomy December, 

Still shall I hail thee wi* sorrow and care ; 
For sad was the parting thou makes me remember, 

Parting wi* Nancy, Oh ! ne'er to meet mair. 

K 
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SONG LI II. 

WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE. 

AIll. THE SAME. 



I. 

Wilt thou be my dearie ? 

When sorrow wrings thy gentle heart, 
O wilt thou let me cheer thee ? 

By the treasure of my soul, 
And that 's the love I bear thee ! 

I swear and vow, that only thou 
Shall ever be my dearie. 

Only thou, I swear and vow, 

Shall ever be my dearie. 

II. 

Lassie, say thou lo'es me ; 

Or if thou wilt na be my ain, 
Say na thou'lt refuse me : 

If it winna, canna be, 
Thou for thine may choose me ; 

Let me, lassie, quickly die, 
Trusting that thou lo'es me. 

Lassie, let me quickly die, 

Trusting that thou lo'es me. 
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SONG LIV. 
SHE'S FAIR AND FAUSE. 

AIR. — SHE 'S FAIR AND FAUSE. 



I. 

She *s fair and fause that causes my smart, 

I lo'ed her meikle and lang; 
She 's broken her vow, she 's broken my heart, 

And I may e'en gae hang. 
A coof cam in wi' rowth o* gear, 
And I hae tint my dearest dear, 
But woman is but warld's gear, 
• Sae let the bonnie lass gang. 

II. 

Wha e'er ye be that woman love, 

To this be never blind, 
Nae ferlie 'tis tho' fickle she prove, 

A woman has 't by kind : 
O woman lovely, woman fair ! 
An angel form 's faun to thy share, 
'Twad been o'er meikle to gi'en thee mair, 

I mean an angel mind. 

K 2 
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SONG LV. 

FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON, &c. 

AIR. AFTON WATER. 



I. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, 1*11 sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 

II. 

Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro' the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 
Thou green crested lapwing thy screaming forbear, 
I charge you disturb not my slumbering fair. 

III. 

How lofty % sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills, 
Far mark'd with the courses of clear, winding rills $ 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 
My flocks and my Mary's sweet cot in my eye. 
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IV. 

How pleasant thy banks and green vallies below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow ; 
There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea, 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

V. 

Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary resides ; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 
As gathering sweet flow'rets she stems thy clear 
wave. 

VI. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays - 9 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her dream. 



k3 
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SONG LVI. 
WHERE CART RINS ROWIN, &c. 

AIR — THE GALLANT WEATER. 



Where Cart rins rowin to the sea, 
By mony a flow'r and spreading tree, 
There lives a lad, the lad for me, 
He is a gallant weaver. 

II. 

Oh I had wooers aught or nine, 
They gied me rings and ribbons fine ; 
And I was fear'd my heart would tine, 
And I gied it to the weaver. 

■ 

III. 

My daddie signed my tocher-band, 
To gie the lad that has the land, 
But to my heart I'll add my hand, 
And give it to the weaver. 
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IV. 

While birds rejoice in leafy bowers ; 
While bees delight in op'ning flowers ; 
While corn.grows green in simmer showers, 
ni love my gallant weaver. * 



• In some Editions sailor is substituted for weaver. 
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SONG LVII. 

4 

I 

MY HEART IS SAIR, I DARE NA TELL. 

AIR SOMEBODY. 



I. 

Mr heart is sair, I dare na tell, 

My heart is sair for somebody ; 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake of somebody. 
Oh-hon ! for somebody ! 
Oh-hey ! for somebody ! 
I could range the world around, 
For the sake o' somebody. 

II. 

Ye powers that smile on virtuous love, 

O sweetly smile on somebody ! 
Frae ilka danger keep him free, 
And send me safe my somebody. 
Oh-hon ! for somebody ! 
Oh-hey ! for somebody ! 
I wad do— what wad I not, 
For the sake o* somebody ? 
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SONG LVIII. 
THE LOVELY LASS O' INVERNESS. 

AIR THE LASS OP INVERNESS. 



I. 

The lovely lass o* Inverness, 

Nae joy nor pleasure can she see j 
For e'en and morn she cries, alas ! 

And ay the saut tear Wins her e'e : 
Drumossie moor, Drumossie day, 

A waefu' day it was to me ; 
For there I lost my father dear, 

My father dear, and brethren three. 

II. 

Their winding sheet the bluidy clay, 

Their graves are gowing green to see ; 
And by them lies the dearest lad 

That ever blest a woman's e'e ! 
Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, 

A bluidy man I trow thou be ; 
For mony a heart thou hast made sair, 

That ne'er did wrong to thine or thee. 
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SONG LIX. 

A MOTHER'S LAMENT FOR THE DEATH OF 

HER SON. 

'AIR — FIWLAY8TON HOUSE. 



I. 

Fate gave the word, the arrow sped, 

And pierc'd my darling's heart: 
And with him all the joys are fled 

Life can to me impart. 
By cruel hands the sapling drops, 

In dust dishonoured laid : 
So fell the pride of all my hopes, 

My age's future shade. 

II. 

The mother-linnet in the brake 

Bewails her ravish'd young ; 
So I, for my lost darling's sake, 

Lament the live-day long. 
Death, oft I've fear*d thy fetal blow, 

Now, fond I bare my breast, 
O, do thou kindly lay me low 

With him I love, at rest. 
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SONG LX. 

O MAY, THY MORN WAS NE'ER SAE SWEET. 

AIR.— O MAY, THT MORN. 



L 

O Mat, thy morn was ne'er sae sweet, 
As the mirk night o* December 5 

For sparkling was the rosy wine, 
And private was the chamber : 

And dear was she I dare na name, 
But I will ay remember. 
And dear, afc. 

II. 

And here's to them, that, like oursel, 
Can push about the jorum; 

And here 's to them that wish us weel, 
May a' that 's guid watch o'er them ! 

And here 's to them, we dare na tell, 
The dearest o* the quorum. 
And here 's to, fife. 
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SONG LXI. 

O WAT YE WHA »S IN YON TOWxV. 

AIIU— WAT YE WHA'3 IM TON TOWN ? 



I. 

O wat ye wha's in yon town, 

Ye see the e'enin sun upon ? 
The fairest dame 's in yon town, 

That e'ening sun is shining on. 

II. 

Now haply down yon gay green shaw, 
She wanders by yon spreading tree : 

How blest ye flowers that round her blaw, 
Ye catch the glances o* her e'e. 

III. 

How blest ye birds that round her sing, 
And welcome in the blooming year, 

And doubly welcome be the springs 
The season to my Lucy dear. 
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IV. 

The sun blinks blythe on yon town, 
And on yon bonnie braes of Ayr 5 

But my delight in yon town, 
And dearest bliss, is Lucy fair. 

V. 

Without my love, not a the charms 
O' Paradise could yield me joy ; 

But gie me Lucy in my arms, 

And welcome Lapland's dreary sky. 

VI. 

My cave wad be a lover's bower, 
Tho' raging winter rent the air; 

And she a lovely little flower. 
That I wad tent and shelter there. 

VII. 

O sweet is she in yon town, 

Yon sinkin sun 's gane down upon; 
A fairer than 's in yon town, 

His setting beam ne'er shone upon. 
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VIII. 

If angry fate is sworn my foe, 
And suffering I am doom'd to bear; 

I careless quit aught else below, 
But spare me, spare me Lucy dear. 

IX. 

For while life's dearest blood is warm, 
Ae thought frae her shall ne'er depart, 

And she — as fairest is her form ! 
She has the truest, kindest heart. * 



* u The heroine of this song, Mrs O. (formerly Miss L. 
J.) died lately at Lisbon. This most accomplished and most 
loyely woman was worthy of this beautiful strain of sensibi- 
lity, which will conrey some impression of her attractions 
to other generations. The song is written in the character 
of her husband." 

Cubrib's Edit. Vol. IV. p. 342. 
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SONG LXII. 
O MY LUVE 'S LIKE A RED RED ROSE. 

AIR. RED RED ROSE. 



I. 

O my luve's like a red red rose, 
That's newly sprung in June: 

0 my luve's like the melodie 
That's sweetly play'd in tune. 

II. 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in luve am I : 
And I will love thee still, my dear, 

Till a' the seas gang dry. 

III. 

Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear, 
And the rocks melt wi' the sun : 

1 will love thee still, my dear, 
While the sands o' life shall run. 

IV. 

And fare thee weel, my only luve ! 

And fare thee weel a-while ! 
And I will come again, my luve, 

Tho' it were ten thousand mile. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Poems first made their appear- 
ance, accompanied with some others of rather 
inferior merit, in a small Volume printed at Glas- 
gow for Thomas Stewart, in 1801. They were 
introduced by the following sensible observations : 

" The following Poems, ascribed to Burns, 
are presented to the Public without any positive 
affirmation of their authenticity on the part of the 
Publisher. It must be confessed, that they ap- 
pear under circumstances rather disadvantageous, 
as, whatever was omitted in the Liverpool edi- 
tion, might be supposed unworthy of the public 
eye : — Let readers judge for themselves. — 

" Several of these pieces were receive* by the 
Publisher in the Author's own manuscript, others 
were obligingly communicated by friends and 
admirers of the Bard, and some were collected 

l 2 
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from newspapers; but it is presumed, that, on 
perusal, all will be found to possess indubitable 
marks of their imputed parent. 

" To such as think his satires on the Clergy 
too severe, and of an immoral tendency, it may 
be answered, that the attack was provoked ; and 
that the cause of true religion can never be in- 
jured by exposing its abuse, in the canting and 
self-righteous enthusiast. — Many respectable cha- 
racters are, no doubt, lampooned without reason : 
the author, exasperated by a few individuals, un- 
justly extended his resentment to the whole class. 

" Every piece in this volume possesses some 
trait, characteristic of Burns ; but none, perhaps, 
is more worthy of attention than the Jolly Beg- 
gars, which, independently of the other poems, 
would be a sufficient recommendation to any col- 
lection. 

" An analysis of this admirable jeu <Vesprit 
might furnish materials for a long essay. At pre- 
sent, suffice it to say, that for humorous descrip- 
tion, and nice discrimination of character, it is in- 
ferior to no poem of the same length, in the whole 
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• 

range of English poetry.— The recitative part is 
possessed of very considerable merit, but the songs 
constitute its chief excellence: they are suffi- 
ciently familiar and witty, without falling too 
low, or rising too much above the simplicity of a 
song ; the measure is judiciously varied, and al- 
ways adapted to the subject. 

" An approach to licentiousness in some 
pieces, exposed Burns, when alive, to the scoffs of 
the illiberal, which still insult his ashes. But let 
the self-sufficient, who asperse the memory of a 
Son of Genius for some slight deviations from de- 
corum, remember to appreciate his merits also, 
and to be more attentive to a declaration sanc- 
tioned by greater than human authority, that, 
" To the pure all things are pure.** 



i8 
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THE 

JOLLY BEGGARS*: 

A CANTATA. 



REC1TATIVO. 

When lyart leaves bestrow the yird, 
Or wavering like the Bauckie-birdf, 

Bedim cauld Boreas' blast ; 
When hailstanes drive wi' bitter skyte, 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 

In hoary cranreuch drest ; 



* After paying some handsome and well-merited com. 
pliments to Dr Currie for the taste and ability he has dis. 
played, as Editor of the Works of Burns, a judicious Critic, 
in a late number of a respectable periodical publication, goes 
on as follows : 

' Yet applauding, as we do most highly applaud, the lead. 
c ing principles of Dr Currie's selection, we are aware that 

« they 

+ The old Scotch name for the Bat. 
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Ae night at e'en a merry core 
O* randie, gangrel bodies, 

In Poosie-Nansie's held the splore, 
To drink their orra duddies : 



they sometimes led him into fastidious and over-delicate 
rejection of the bard's most spirited and happy effusions. 
A thin octavo published at Glasgow in 1801, under the ti- 
tle of " Poems ascribed to Robert Burns, the Ayrshire 
Bard," furnishes valuable proofs of this assertion. A 
cantata in particular, called The Jolly Beggars, for hu- 
morous description and nice discrimination of character, 
is inferior to no poem of the same length in the whole 
range of English poetry. The scene indeed is laid in the 
very lowest department of low life, the actors being a set 
of strolling vagrants, met to carouse, and barter their rags 
and plunder for liquor in a hedge ale-house. Yet even in 
describing the movements of such a group, the native 
taste of the poet has never suffered his peu to slide into any 
thing coarse or disgusting. The extravagant glee and 
outrageous frolic of the beggars are ridiculously contrasted 
with their maimed limbs, rags, and crutches — the sordid 
and squalid circumstances of their appearance are judi- 
ciously thrown into the shade. Nor is the art of the poet 
less conspicuous in the individual figures, than in the ge- 
neral mass. The festive vagrants are distinguished from 
each other by personal appearance and character, as much 

■ as 

■ 
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Wi' quaffing and laughing, 
They ranted and they sang; 

Wi* jumping and thumping, 
The very girdle rang. 



4 as any fortuitous assembly in the higher orders of life, 

* The group, it must be observed, is of Scottish character, 
' and doubtless our northern brethren are more familiar with 

* its varieties than we are ; yet the distinctions are too well 

* marked to escape even the South'ron. The most promi- 

* nent persons are a maimod soldier and his female compa. 

* nion, a hackneyed follower of the camp, a stroller, late 

* the consort of an Highland ketterer or sturdy beggar, — 
" but weary fa' the waefu* woodie !" — Being now at liber. 
( ty, she becomes an object of rivalry between a * pigmy 

* scraper with his fiddle,' and a strolling tinker. The lat. 
' ter, a desperate bandit, like most of his profession, terri- 
' fies the musician out of the field, and is preferred by the 
? damsel of course. A wandering ballad-singer, with a 
' brace of doxies, is last introduced upon the stage. Each 
' of these mendicants sings a song in character, and such a 
' collection of humorous lyrics, connected by vivid poetical 
' description, is not, perhaps, to be paralleled in the Eng. 
' lish language. As the collection and the poem are very 
' little known in England, and as it is certainly apposite to 
( the Reliques of Robert Burns, we venture to transcribe 

* the concluding ditty, chaunted by the ballad.singer at the 

* request 
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First, neist the fire, in auld red rags, 
Ane sat; weel brac'd wi* mealy bags, 
And knapsack a 9 in order ; 



( request of the company, whose ' mirth and fun have now 
' grown fast and furious/ and set them above all sublunary 
« terrors of jails, stocks, and whipping posts. It is cer- 
4 tainly far superior to any thing in the Beggars Opera, 
c where alone we could expect to find its parallel. 
" Then owre again the jovial thrang, 

" The poet did request, 
" To lowse his pack and wale a sang, 
" A ballad o» the best," <frc. Sfc. 
i We are at a loss to conceive any good reason why Dr 
6 Currie did not introduce this singular and humorous can. 
{ tata into his collection. It is true, that in one or two pas- 

* sages the Muse has trespassed slightly upon decorum, 

* where, in the language of Scottish song, 

" High kilted was she 
" As she gaed owre the lea." 
« Something however is to be allowed to the nature of the 
' subject, and something to the education of the poet ; and 

* if, from veneration to the names of Swift and Dryden, we 
4 tolerate the grossness of the one, and the indelicacy of the 
« other, the respect due to that of Burns, may surely claim 
< indulgence for a few light strokes of broad humour. The 

* same collection contains < Holy Willie's Prayer, 1 apiece 

* of satire more exquisitely severe than any which Burns after. 
6 wards wrote.'— Qu artel ry Review, NO. I. p. 20-22. 
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His doxy lay within his arm, 
Wi* usquebae an* blankets warm, 

She blinket on her sodger : 
An* ay he gies the tozie drab 

The tither skelpin' kiss, 
While she held up her greedy gab 
Just like an aumos dish. 

Ilk smack still, did crack still, 

Just like a cadger's whip, 
Then staggering and swaggering 
He roar'd this ditty up— 

AIR— SOLDIER'S JOY. 

L 

I am a son of Mars who have been in many wars, 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I come j 
This here was for a wench, and that other in a 
trench, 

When welcoming the French at the sound of the 
drum. 

Lai de daudle, &c. 

II. 
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II. 

My prenticeship I past where my leader breath'd 
his last, 

When the bloody die was cast on the heights of 
Abram ; 

I served out my trade when the gallant game was 
play'd, 

And the Moro low was laid at the sound of the 
drum. 

Lai de daudle, &c. 
III. 

I lastly was with Curtis, among the floating batt'ries, 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb ; 
Yet let my country need me, with Elliot to head me, 
I'd clatter on my stumps at the sound of a drum. 

Lai de daudle, &c. 

IV. 

And now tho* I must beg with a wooden arm and 
leg, 

And many a tatter'd rag hanging over my bum, 
I'm as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my 
callet, 

As when I us'd in scarlet to follow a drum. 

Lai de daudle, &c. 
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V. 

What tho' with hoary locks, I must stand the win- 
ter shocks, 

Beneath the woods and rocks oftentimes for a home, 
When the tother bag I sell, and the tother bottle 
tell, 

I could meet a troop of hell, at the sound of the 
drum. 

Lai de daudle, &c. 

RECITATIVO. 

He ended ; and the kebars sheuk, 

Aboon the chorus roar ; 
While frighted rattons backward leuk, 

And seek the benmost bore ; 
A fairy fiddler frae the neuk, 

He skirl'd out encore ! 
But up arose the martial chuok, 

And laid the loud uproar. 



AIR SOLDIER LADDIE. 



t 

I once was a maid, tho' I cannot tell when, 
And still my delight is in proper young men j 
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Some one of a troop of dragoons was my daddie, 
No wonder I'm fond of a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lai de lal, &c. 

II. 

The first of my loves was a swaggering blade, 
To rattle the thundering drum was his trade; 
His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so ruddy, 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 

III. 

But the godly old chaplain left him in the lurch, 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church ; 
He ventur'd the soul, and I risked the body, 
'Twas then I prov'd false to my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 

IV. 

Full soon I. grew sick of my sanctified sot, 
The regiment at large for a husband I got ; 
From the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready, 
I asked no more but a sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 
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V. 

But the peace it reduc'd me to beg in despair; 
Till I met my old boy at a Cunningham fair ; 
His rags regimental they flutter'd so gaudy, 
My heart it rejoic'd at my sodger laddie. 

Sing, Lai de lal, &c. 

VI. 

And now I have liv'd — I know not how long, 
And still I can join in a cup or a song; 
But whilst with both hands I can hold the glass 
steady. 

Here's to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie J 

Sing, Lal de lal, &c. 

RECITATIVO. 

Then neist outspak a raucle carl in, 
Wha kent m' weel to cleek the sterling, 
For mony a pursie she had hooked, 
And had in mony a well been ducked. 
Her dove had been a Highland laddie, 
But weary fa' the waefu' woodie ! 
Wi' sighs and sobs she thus began 
To wail her braw John High landman. 
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AIR — O AN YE WERE DEAD, GUDEM AN. 



I. 

A Highland lad my love was born, 
The Lawland laws he held in scorn - 9 
But he still was faithfu' to his clan, 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 



CHORUS. 

Sing, hey my braw John Highlandman ! 
Sing, ho my braw John Highlandman! 
There's not a lad in a* the Ian' 
Was match for my John Highlandman. 



II. 

With his philibeg an* tartan plaid, 
An' gude claymore down by his side, 
The ladies' hearts he did trepan, 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 

Sing, hey, &c. 

Ill 

We ranged a' from Tweed to Spey, 
An' liv'd like lords and ladies gay ; 
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For a Lawland face he feared none, 
My gallant braw John Highlandman. 

Sing, hey, &c. 

IV. 

They banish'd him beyond the sea, 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran, 
Embracing my John Highlandman. 

Sing, hey, &c. 

V. 

But, oh ! they catch'd him at the last, 

And bound him in a dungeon fast ; 

My curse upon them every one, 

They've hang'd my braw John Highlandman. 

Sing, hey, &c. 

VI. 

And now a widow, I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne'er return; 
No comfort but a hearty can, 
When I think on John Highlandman. 

Sing, hey, &c. 

M 
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RECITATIVO. 

A pigmy scraper wi' his fiddle, 

Wha us'd to trysts and fairs to driddle, 

Her strappan limb and gausy middle 

He reach'd nae higher, 
Had hol'd his heartie like a riddle, 

An* blawn't on fire. 

Wi' hand on haunch, an' upward e'e, 
He croon'd his gamut, one, two, three, 
Then in an Arioso key, 

The wee Apollo 
Set off wi' Allegretto glee 

His giga solo. 

AIR WHISTLE OWRE THE LATE 0*T. 

L 

Let me ryke up to dight that tear, 
An' go wi' me to be my dear, 
An' then your every care and fear 
May whistle owre the lave o't. 
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CHORUS. 

I am a fiddler to my trade, 
An' a* the tunes that e'er I play'd, 
The sweetest still to wife or maid, 
Was whistle owre the lave o't. 

II. 

At kirns an* weddings we'se be there, 
An* O ! sae nicely 's we will fair; 
We'll bouse about till Daddie Care 
Sing, whistle owre the lave o't. 

I am, &c. 

III. 

Sae merrily 's the banes we'll pyke, 
An' sun oursells about the dyke, 
An' at our leisure, when ye like, 
We'll whistle owre the lave o't. 

I am, &c. 

IV. 

But bless me wi' your heaven o' charms, 
And while I kittle hair on thairms, 
Hunger, cauld, an' a' sic harms, 
May whistle owre the lave o't. 

I am, &c. 

m 2 
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RECITATIVO. 

Her charms had struck a sturdy Caird, 

As weel as poor Gutscraper ; 
He tales the fiddler by the beard, 

And draws a roosty rapier. — 
He swoor by a* was swearing worth, 

To speet him like a pliver, 
Unless he would from that time forth, 

Relinquish her for ever. 

Wi* ghastly e'e, poor tweedle-dee 

Upon his hunkers bended, 
And pray'd for grace wi* ruefu' face, 

An' so the quarrel ended. 
But tho' his little heart did grieve, 

When round the tinker prest her, 
He feign'd to snirtle in his sleeve, 

When thus the Caird address'd her. 

AIR — CLOUT THE CAUDRON. 

► 

r. 

* * 

My bonny lass I work in brass, 
A tinker is my station ; 
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I 've travelFd round all Christian ground 

In this my occupation. 
I've ta'en the gold, I've been enrolTd 

In many a noble squadron ; 
But vain they search'd, when off I march'd 

To go an* clout the caudron. 

I've ta'en the gold, &c. 

II. 

Despise that shrimp, that wither'd imp, 

Wi' a* his noise an* caprin', 
An' tak' a share wi* those that bear 

The budget an' the apron. 
An* by that stowp ! my faith an* houpe, 

An' by that dear Keilbaigie *, 
If e'er ye want, or meet wi' scant, 

May I ne'er weet my craigie. 

An' by that stowp, &c. 
* 

RECITATIVO. 

The Caird prevail'd — th' unblushing fair 
In his embraces sunk, 



• A peculiar sort of Whisky so called ; a great favourite 
with Poosie.Nansie's clubs. 
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Partly wi' love o'ercome sae sair, 
^ An' partly she was drunk. 
Sir Violino with an air, 

That show'd a man of spunk, 
Wish'd unison between the pair, 
An' made the bottle clunk 

To their health that night. 

But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft 

That play'd a dame a shavie, 
The fiddler rak'd her fore and aft, 

Behint the chicken cavie. 
Her lord, a wight o' Homer's craft,* 

Tho' limping wi' the spavie, 
He hirpl'd up, and lap like daft, 

An' shor'd them Dainty Davie 

O boot that night, 

He was a care-defying blade 

As ever Bacchus listed, 
Tho' Fortune sair upon him laid, 

His heart she ever miss'd it. 



* Homer is allowed to be the oldest ballad singer on record. 
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He had no wish but — to be glad, 
Nor want but — when he thirsted ; 

He hated nought but — to be sad, 
And thus the Muse suggested 

His sang that night: 



AI E— FOR A' THAT AW» A' THAT, 



I. 

I am a bard of no regard, 
Wi' gentle folks, an* a' that ; 

But Homer-like, the glowran byke, 
Irae town to town I draw that 



CHORUS. 

For a* that, an' a that, 

An' twice as rauckle 's a' that; 
Fve lost but ane, I 've twa behin', 

I've wife enough for a' that. 

II. 

» 

I never drank the Muses* stank, 
Castalia's burn, an' a' that ; 

m4 
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fcut there it streams, and richly reams, 
My Helicon I ca' that. 

For a* that, &c. 

in. 

Great love I bear to a* the fair, 
Their humble slave, an* a* that $ 

But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to thraw that. 

For a' that, &c. 

IV. 

In raptures sweet, this hour we meet* 

Wi' mutual love an' a* that j 
But for how lang the fiie may stang, 

Let inclination law that. 

For a* that, &c, 

V. 

Their tricks and craft have put me daft, 
They've ta'en me in, an' a* that y 

But clear your decks, an* here's the sex ! 
I like the jads for a' that. 

- 

For a' that, an' a' that, 
An' twice as muckle 's a* that, 
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My dearest bluid, to do them guid, 
They're welcome till 't for a' that. 

RECITATIVO. 

So sung the bard — and Nansie's wa's 

Shook with a thunder of applause, 
Re-echo'd from each mouth ; 

They toom'd their pocks, an' pawn'd their duds, 
They scarcely left to coor their fuds, 

To quench their lowan drouth. 

Then owre again, the jovial thrang, 

The poet did request, 
To lowse his pack an' wale a sang, 
A ballad o* the best : 

He rising, rejoicing 

Between his twa Deborahs, 
Looks round him, an' found them 
Impatient for the chorus. 

AIR JOLLY MORTALS FILL TOUR GLASSES. 

I. 

See ! the smoking bowl before us, 
Mark our jovial ragged ring! 
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Round and round take up the chorus, 
And in raptures let us sing. 

CHORUS. 

A fig for those by law protected ! 

Liberty *s a glorious feast 1 
Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest. 

II. 

What is title ? what is treasure ? 

What is reputation's care ? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 

'Tis no matter how or where I 

A fig, &c. 

III. 

With the ready trick and fable, 
Round we wander all the day ; 

And at night, in barn or stable, 
Hug our doxies on the hay. 

A fig, &c. 

IV. 

Does the train-attended carriage 
Through the country lighter rove ? 
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Does the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter scenes of love ? 

A fig, &c. 

V. 

Life is all a variorum, 

We regard not how it goes ; 
Let them cant about decorum 

Who have characters to lose. 

A fig, &c. 

VI. 

Here 's to budgets, bags and wallets ! 

Here *s to all the wandering train ! 
Here *s our ragged brats and callets ! 

One and all cry out, Amen ! 

A fig for those by law protected ! 

Liberty's a glorious feast ! 
Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest 
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HOLT WILLIE S 



P MAYER. 



0 thou, wha in the heavens dost dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best thyseT, 

Sends ane to heaven and ten to hell, 

A* for thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 

They 've done afore thee ! 

1 bless and praise thy matchless might, 
Whan thousands thou hast left in night, 
That I am here afore thy sight, 

For gifts an' grace, 
A burnin' an* a shinin' light, 

To a* this place. 
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What was I, or my generation, 
That I should get such exaltation, 
I wha deserve sic just damnation, 

For broken laws, 
Five thousand years 'fore my creation, 

Thro* Adam's cause. 

When frae my mither's womb I fell, 
Thou might ha'e plunged me in hell, 
To gnash my gums, to weep and wail, 

In burain' lake, 
Whar damned devils roar and yell, 

Chain'd to a stake. 

Yet I am here a chosen sample, 

To show thy grace is great and ample; 

I'm here a pillar in thy temple, 

Strong as a rock, 
A guide, a buckler, an* example 

To a' thy flock. 

But yet, O L— d ! confess I must, 
At times I'm fash'd wi' fleshly lust 
An' sometimes too, wi' warldly trust, 

Vile self gets in ; 
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But thou remembers we are dust, 

DefiTd in sin. 

******** 

Besides, I farther maun allow, 
Wi* Lizie's lass, three times I trow ; 
But, L — d, that Friday I was fow, 

When I came near her, 
Or else, thou kens, thy servant true 

Wad ne'er ha'e steerM her. 

Maybe thou lets this fleshly thor n, 

Beset thy servant e'en and morn, 

Lest he owre high and proud shou'd turn, 

'Cause he 's sae gifted s 
If sae, thy nan' maun e'en be born, 

Until thou lift it. 

L — d bless thy chosen in this place, 

For here thou hast a chosen race ; 

But G— d confound their stubborn face, 

And blast their name, 
Wha bring thy elders to disgrace, 

An' public shame. 
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Lr— d mind G***n H******n's deserts, 
He drinks, an* swears, an' plays at carts, 
Yet has sae mony takin' arts, 

Wi* grit an' sma', 
Frae G— d an' priest the people's hearts 

He steals awa\ 

An' whan we chasten'd him therefore, 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore, 
As set the warld in a roar 

O' laughin' at us; 
Curse thou his basket and his store, 

Kail an' potatoes. 

L — d, hear my earnest cry an' pray'r, 

Against that presbyt'ry o' Ayr j 

Thy strong right hand, 1^— d, make it bare, 

Upo* their heads, 
L — d, weigh it down, and dinna spare, 

For their misdeeds. 

O L— d my G — d, that glib-tongu'd A n, 

My very heart an' saul are quakin', 
To think how we stood sweatin', shaking 

An* p — d wi' dread, 
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While he, wi' hingin' lips and snaking 

Held up his head. 

L— d, in the day of vengeance try him, 
L— d, visit them wha did employ him, 
An' pass not in thy mercy by 'em, 

Nor hear their pray'r 
But for thy people's sake destroy 'em, 

And dinna spare. 

But, L— d, remember me and mine 
Wi' mercies temp'ral and divine, 
That I for gear and grace may shine, 

Excell'd by nane, 
An' a' the glory shall be thine, 

Amen, Amen ! 
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EPITAPH 

ON 

HOLY WILLIE. 



Here Holy Willie's sair worn clay 

Taks up its last abode ; 
His saul has ta'en some other way, 

I fear, the left-hand road. 

Stop ! there he is, as sure 's a gun, 

Pour silly body, see him ! 
Nae wonder he 's as black 's the grun, 

Observe wha 's standing wi' him. 

i 

Your brunstane devil ship I see 
Has got him there before ye j 

But ha'd your nine-tail cat a wee, 
Till ance you've heard my story. 
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Your pity I will not implore, 

For pity ye have nane ; 
Justice, alas ! has gi'en hint o'er, 

And mercy's day is gaen. 

But hear me, Sir, de'il as ye are, 
Look something to your credit $ 

A coof like him wou'd stain your name 
If it were kent ye did it. 
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THE 

KIRK'S ALARM* 
A SATIRE. 



Orthodox, orthodox, wha believe in John Knox, 
Let me sound an alarm to your conscience ; 

There 's a heretic blast has been blawn i* the wast, 
That what is no sense must be nonsense. 

Dr Mac f» Dr Mac, you should stretch on a rack, 

To strike evil doers wi' terror 5 
To join faith and sense upon ony pretence, 

Is heretic, damnable error. 



• This Poem was written a short time after the publication 
ef Dr M 'Gill's Essay. 

+ Dr M'G— II. 
N 2 
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Town of Ayr, town of Ayr, it was mad, I declare, 

To meddle wi* mischief a-brewing ; 
Provost John is still deaf to the church's relief, 

And orator Bob * is its ruin. 

Drymple mild f, Drymple mild, tho' your heart's 
like a child, 

And your life like the new driven snaw, 
Yet that winna save ye, auld Satan must have ye, 

For preaching that three 's ane and twa. 

Rumble John J, Rumble John, mount the steps wi* 
a groan, 

Cry the book is wi' heresy cramm'd ; 
Then lug out your ladle, deal brimstone like adle, 
And roar every note of the damn'd. 

Simper James ||, Simper James, leave the fair Killie 
dames, 

There 's a holier chace in your view ; 
I'll lay on your head, that the pack ye'il soon lead, 
For puppies like you there 's but few. 



• R 1 A n. + Dr D e. \ Mr R U. 

H MrM< y. 
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Singet Sawney *, Signet Sawney, are ye herding the 
penny, 

Unconscious what evils await, 
Wi* a jump, yell, and howl, alarm every soul, 
For the foul thief is just at your gate. 

Daddy Auld -f, Daddy Auld, there's a tod in the 
fauld, 

A tod meikle waur than the Clerk ; 
Tho' ye can do little skaith, ye'll be in at the death, 
And gif ye carina bite, ye may bark. 

■ 

Davie Bluster J, Davie Bluster, if for a saint ye do 
muster, 

The corps is no nice of recruits ; 
Yet to worth let 's be just, royal blood ye might 
boast, 

If the ass was the king of the brutes. 

Jamy Goose § Jamy Goose, ye ha'e made but toom 
roose, 

In hunting the wicked Lieutenant ; 



♦ Mr M y. + Mr A. d. J Mr G 

§ Mr Y g, C k. 

h3 
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But the Doctor's your mark, for the L — d's holy ark 
He has cooper'd and cawd a wrang pin in't 

Poet Willie*, Poet Willie, gi' the Doctor a voltey, 
Wi' your liberty's chain and your wit ; 

O'er Pegasus' side ye ne'er laid a stride, 
Ye but smelt, man, the place where he sh — t. 

Andro Goukf, Andro Gouk, ye may slander the 
book, 

And the book not the war, let me tell ye j 
Ye are rich, and look big, but lay by hat and wig, 
And ye'll hae a calf's head o' sma' value. 

Barr Steennief, Barr Steennie, what mean ye ? what 
mean ye ? 

If ye'll meddle nae mair wi' the matter, 
Ye may ha'e some pretence to havins and sense, 
Wi' people wha ken ye nae better. 

Irvine side§, Irvine side, wi' your turkey-cock pride, 
Of manhood but sma' is your share ; 



* Mr P s, A— r. + Dr A. M II. $ Mr S n 

Y , B — r. § Mr S h, G * 
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YeVe the figure, 'tis true, even your faes will allow, 
And your friends they dare grant you nae mair. 

Muirland Jock *, Muirland Jock, when the L — d 
makes a rock 
To crush common sense for her sins, 
If ill manners were wit, there 's no mortal so fit 
To confound the poor Doctor at ance. 

Holy Will, f Holy Will, there was wit i' your skull, 
When ye pilfer'd the alms of the poor; 

The timmer is scant, when ye* re ta'en for a saint, 
Wha should swing in a rape for an hour. 

Calvin's sons, Calvin's sons, seize your sp'ritual guns, 

Ammunition you never can need ; 
Your hearts are the stuff, will be powther enough, 

And your skulls are storehouses o' lead. 

Poet Burns, Poet Burns, wi' your priest-skelping 
turns, 

Why desert ye your auld native shire ; 
Your muse is a gipsie, e'en tho* she were tipsie, 
She cou'd ca' us nae waur than we are. 



♦ Mr S d. + An E r in M— — e. 
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- 



the 



TWA HERDS.* 



O a* ye pious godly flocks, 
Well fed on pastures orthodox, 
Wha now will keep you frae the fox, 

Or worrying tykes, 
Or wha will tent the waifs and crocks, 

About the dykes ? 

The twa best herds in a' the wast, 
That e'er ga'e gospel horn a blast, 
These five and twenty summers past, 

O ! dool to tell, 
Ha'e had a bitter black out-cast 

Atween themsel. 



• This piece was among the first of our Author's produc, 
tions which he submitted to the public ; and was occasioned 
by a dispute between two Clergymen, near Kilmarnock* 
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O, M y, man, and wordy R 11, 

How could you raise so vile a bustle, 
Ye'U see how new-light herds will whistle, 

And think it fine ! 
The Lord's cause ne'er gat sic a twistle, 

Sin' I ha'e min\ 

O, Sirs ! whae'er wad ha'e expekit, 

Your duty ye wad sae neglekit, 

Ye wha were ne'er by lairds respekit, 

To wear the plaid, 
But by the brutes themselves elekit, 

To be their guide. 

What flock wi* M— ~y's flock could rank, 
Sae hale and hearty every shank, 
Nae poison'd sour Arminian stank, 

He let them taste, 
Frae Calvin's well, ay clear they drank, 

O' sic a feast ! 

The thummart, willcat, brock and tod, 
Weel kend his voice thro* a* the wood, 
He smell'd their ilka hole and road, 

Baith out and in, 
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And weel he lik'd to shed their bluid, 

And sell their skin. 

What herd like R 11 tell'd his tale, ' 

His voice was heard thro* muir and dale, 
He kend the Lord's sheep ilka tail, 

O'er a* the height, 
And saw gin they were sick or hale, 

At the first sight. 

He fine a mangy sheep could scrub, 

Or nobly fling the gospel club, 

And new-light herds could nicely drub, 

Or pay their skin, 
Could shake them o'er the burning dub, 

Or heave them in. 

Sic twa, O ! do I live to see 't, 
Sic famous twa should disagreet, 
And names, like villain, hypocrite ! 

Ilk ither gi'en, 
While new-light herds wi' laughin' spite, 

Say neither's liein'. 

A* ye wha tent the gospel fauld, 

There's D n deep, and P— s shaul, 
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But chiefly thou, apostle A — d, 

We trust in thee, 

That thou wilt work them, hot and cauld, 

Till they agree. 

Consider, Sirs, how we're beset, 
There 's scarce a new herd that we get, 
But comes frae 'mang that cursed set, 

I winna name, 
I hope frae heav'n to see them yet 

In fiery flame. 



has been lang our fae, 

M f 11 has wrought us meikle wae, 

And that curs'd rascal ca'd M< e, 

And baith the 
That aft ha*e made us black and blae, 

Wi' vengera* paws. 

Auld W w lang has hatch'd mischief, 

We thought ay death wad bring relief, 
But he has gotten, to our grief, 

Ane to succeed him, 
A chield wha'll soundly buff our beef ; 

I meikle dread him. 
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And mony a ane that I could tell, 
W\m fain would openly rebel, 
Forby turn-coats amang oursel, 

There 's S — h for ane, 
I doubt he's but a grey nick quill, 

And that ye'll fin*. 

O ! a* ye flocks, o'er a* the hills, 

By mosses, meadows, moors, and fells, 

Come join your counsel and your skills, 

To cow the lairds, 
And get the brutes the power themsels, 

To choose their herds. 

Then orthodoxy yet may prance, 
And learning in a woody dance, 
And that fell cur ca'd common sense, 

That bites sae sair, 
Be banish'd o'er the sea to France, 

Let him bark there. 

Then Shaw's and Dalrymple's eloquence, 

M* ll's close nervous excellence, 

M'Q— e's pathetic manly sense, 

And guid M' h, 

Wi* S — th wha thro* the heart can glance, 

May a' pack afF. 
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LETTER 

TO 

JOHN GOUDIE, 
KILMARNOCK : 

ON THE PUBLICATION OF HIS ESSAYS. 



O Goudie ! terror of the Whigs, 
Dread of black coats and rev'rend wigs, 
Sour Bigotry, on her last legs, 

Girnin' looks back, 
Wishin' the ten Egyptian plagues 

Wad seize you quick. 

i 

Poor gapin*, glowrin* Superstition, 

Waes me ! she *s in a sad condition ; 

Fy, bring Black Jock, her state physician, 

To see her w-t-er j 
Alas ! there's ground o' great suspicion 

She'll ne'er get better. 
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Auld Orthodoxy lang did grapple, 
But now she 's got an unco ripple, 
Haste, gie her name up i* the chappel, 

Nigh unto death ; 
See how she fetches at the thrapple, 

An* gasps for breath. 

Enthusiasm 's past redemption, 

Gaen in a galloping consumption, 

Not a' the quacks, wi* a' their gumption, 

Will ever mend her, 
Her feeble pulse gies strong presumption 

Death soon will end her. 



*Tis you and Taylor * are the chief, 
Wha are to blame for this mischief; 
But gin the Lord's ain focks gat leave, 

A toom tar barrel, 
An* twa red peats wad send relief, 

An' end the quarrel. 



• Dr Taylor of Norwich. 
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THE 

INVENTORY: 

IN ANSWER TO A MANDATE 

BY THE 

SURVEYOR OF THE TAXES. 



[This Poem has been printed in the Liverpool Edition, but 
is here given xoilh additions from a manuscript of the 
Author. The lines added are printed in holies.] 



Sir, as your mandate did request, 
I send you here a faithfu' list 
O' gudes and gear, an' a* my graith, 
To which I'm clear to gi'e my aith. 

Imprimis, then, for carriage cattle, 
I have four brutes o* gallant mettle, 
As ever drew afore a pettle. 



> 
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My *Lan-aJ ore's a glide auld has-been, 

An' wight an' wihV a* his days been. 

My f Lan-ahin 's a weel gaun fillie, 

That aft has borne me hame frae Killie J, 

An* your auld burrough mony a time, 

In days when riding was nae crime — 

But ance zukan in my wooing pride 

I like a blockhead boost to ride 

The wilfu* creature sae I pat to, 

( L — d pardon a' my sins an* that to I) 

I play'd my, fillie sic a shavie, 

She*s a* bedeviPd wC the spavie. 

My § Furr-ahin 's a wordy beast, 

As e'er in tug or tow was trac'd. — 

The fourth *s a Highland Donald hastie, 

A d — n'd red wud Kilburnie blastie ; 

Foreby a Cowt o' Cowt's the wale, 

As ever ran afore a tail. 

If he be spared to be a beast, 

He '11 draw me fifteen pun' at least. 

Wheel carriages I ha'e but few, 

Three carts, an* twa are feckly new ; 



* The fore horse on the left-hand in the plough. 
+ The hindmost on the left-hand in the plough. 
% Kilmarnock. 

$ The same on the right-hand in the plough. 
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Ae auld wheelbarrow, mair for token, 
Ae leg an* baith the trams are broken ; 
I made a poker o* the spin'le, 
An* my auld mother brunt the trin'le. — 
For men, I've three mischievous boys, 
Run de'ils for ran tin* an 1 for noise ; 
A gaudsman ane, a thrasher t'other, 
Wee Davock hauds the nowt in fother. 
I rule them as I ought, discreetly, 
An* aften labour them completely. 
An* ay on Sundays duly nightly, 
I on the questions targe them tightly ; 
Till faith, wee Davock's turn'd sae gleg, 
Tho* scarcely langer than your leg, 
He '11 screed you afif Effectual Calling, 
As fast as ony in the dwalling — 
I 've nane in female servan' station, 
(L — d keep me ay frae a 1 temptation !) 
I ha'e nae wife ; and that my bliss is, 
An' ye have laid nae tax on misses ; 
An* then if kirk folks dinna clutch me, 
I ken the devils dare na touch me. 
Wi' weans I'm mair than weel contented, 
Heav'n sent me ane mae than I wanted. 
My sonsie smirking dear-bought Bess, 
She stares the daddy in her face, 
Enough of ought ye like but grace j 

VOL. II. o 
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But her, my bonny sweet wee lady, 

I've paid enough for her already, 

An' gin ye tax her or her mither, 

B' the L — d ! ye'se get them a* thegither. 

And now> remember Mr A-k-n, 
Nae kind of licence out I'm takin' ; 
Frae this time forth, I do declare, 
rse ne'er ride horse nor hizzie mair ; 
Thro' dirt and dub for life I'll paidle, 
Ere I sae dear pay for a saddle ; 
My travel a' on foot I'll shank it, 
I've sturdy bearers, Gude be thankit.— 
The Kirk qri you may tak' you that, 
It puts but little in your pat ; 
Sae dinna put me in your huke, 
Nor for my ten white shillings luke. 

This list wi* my ain han' I wrote it, 
Day an' date as under notit, 
Then know all ye whom it concerns, 
Subscripsi huky Robert Bukns. 



Mossgiel, February bid, 1786. 
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EPIGRAM. 



Burns, accompanied by a Friend, hating gone to Inverary 
at a time when some company were there on a visit to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, finding himself and his com. 
panion entirely neglected by the Inn-keeper, whose whole 
attention seemed to be occupied with the visitors of his 
Grace, expressed his disapprobation of the incivility with 
which they were treated in the following lines : 



Whoe'er he be that sojourns here, 

1 pity much his case, 
Unless he come to wait upon 

The Lord their God, his Grace. 

There 's naething here but Highland pride, 
And Highland scab and hunger ; 

If Providence has sent me here, 
Twas surely in an anger. 



2H 



EPITAPH 

OH A 

■ » 4 • 

WAG IN MA UC II LINE. 



Lament him Mauchline husbands a', 
. He aflen did assist ye ; 
For had ye staid whole weeks awa', 
Your wives they ne'er had miss'd ye. 

Ye Mauchline bairns, as on ye pass 
To school in bands thegither, 

O tread ye lightly on his grass. 
Perhaps he was your father. 

EPIGRAM 

on elphinstone's translation of 
martial's epigrams. 




O thou whom Poetry abhors, 
Whom Prose has turned out of doors, 
Heard'st tliou that groan — proceed no further, 
'Twas laurell'd Martial roaring murder ! 
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EPIGRAM 

ON 

CAPTAIN FRANCIS GROSE, 

THE CELEBRATED ANTIQUARY* 



Tab following Epigram, written in a moment of festivity by 
Burns, was so much relished by Gross, that he made it 
serve as an excuse for prolonging the convivial occasion 
that gave it birth, to a very late hour. 



The Devil got notice that Grose was a-dying, 
So whip ! at the summons, old Satan came flying ; 
But when he approach'd where poor Francis lay 
] moaning, 

And saw each bed-post with its burden a-groaning,* 
Astonished ! confounded ! cry'd Satan, " by G-d, 
" I'll want 'im, ere I take such a d-< ble load." 



* Mr Grose was exceedingly corpulent, and used to rally 
himself, with the greatest good humour, on the singular rotun- 
dity of his figure. 

O S 
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LINES, 

ADDRESSED TO 



Ma JOHN RANKEN, 

The person to whom his Poem on shooting the Partridge it 
addressed, while he occupied the Farm of Adamhill in 
Ayrshire. 



Ae day, as Death, that grosome carl, 

Was driving to the tither warl', 

A mixie-maxie motely squad, 

And mony a guilt-bespotted lad 5 

Black gowns of each denomination, 

And thieves of every rank and station, 

From him that wears the star and garter 

To him that wintles in a halter : 

Asham'd himself to see the wretches, 

He mutters, glow'ring at the bitches, 

w By G-d 1*11 not be seen behint them, 

u Nor 'mang the sp'ritual core present them, 
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" Without, at least ae honest man, 

" To grace this damn'd infernal clan." 

By Adamhill a glance he threw, — 

" Lr— d, G— d !" quoth he, " I have it now, 

" There's just the man I want, in faith,*' 

And quickly stoppit Ranken's breath. 



EPITAPH 



ON A COUNTRY LAIRD, NOT QUITE SO WISE AS SOLOMON. 



Bless Jesus Christ, O C********, 

With grateful lifted eyes, 
Who said that not the soul alone, 

But body too must rise. 
For had he said, " the soul alone 

" From death I will deliver," 
Alas, alas ! O C******** 

Then thou hadst slept for ever ! 
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PROLOGUE, 

S TOKEN BY 

Mr WOODS, ON HIS BENEFIT NIGHT, 

MONDAY, 16th APRIL, 1787. 



When by a generous public's kind acclaim, 
That dearest meed is granted — honest fame ; 
When here your favour is the actor's lot, 
Nor even the man in private life forgot ; 
What breast so dead to heav'nly Virtue's glow. 
But heaves impassioned with the grateful throe. 

Poor is the task to please a barb'rous throng, 
It needs no Siddons' powers in Southern's song ; 
But here an ancient nation fam'd afar, 
For genius, learning high, as great in war — • • 
Hail, Caledonia, name for ever dear ! 
Before whose sons I'm honoured to appear ! 
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Where every science— every nobler art — 
That can inform the mind, or mend the heart, 
Is known ; as grateful nations oft have found 
Far as the rude barbarian marks the bound. 
Philosophy, no idle pedant dream, 
Here holds her search by heaven-taught Reason's 

v 

ucaiu , 

Here History paints, with elegance and force, 
The tide of Empire's fluctuating course ; 
Here Douglas forms wild Shakespeare into plan, 
And Harley * rouses all the god in man. 
When well-fbrm'd taste, and sparkling wit unite, 
With manly lore, or female beauty bright, 
(Beauty, where faultless symmetry and grace, 
Can only charm us in the second place,) 
Witness my heart, how oft with panting fear, 
As on this night, I've met these judges here ! 
But still the hope Experience taught to live, 
Equal to judge — you 're candid to forgive. 
No hundred-headed Riot here we meet, 
With decency and law beneath his feet ; 
Nor Insolence assumes fair Freedom's name ; 
Like Caledonians, you applaud or blame. 



• The Man of Feeling, written by Mr M'Keifzie. 
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O Thou! dread Power 1 whose empire-giving 
hand 

Has oft been stretch'd to shield the honoured land ! 
Strong may she glow with all her ancient fire ; 
May every son be worthy of his sire; 
Firm may she rise with generous disdain 
At Tyranny's, or direr Pleasure's chain ; 
Still self-dependent in her native shore. 
Bold may she brave grim Danger's loudest roar, 
Till Fate the curtain drop on worlds to be no 
more. 
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SONG. 

THE DE'IL CAM' FIDDLING, &c. 

WRITTEN AND SUNG AT A GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
EXCISE-OFFICERS IN SCOTLAND. 



L 

The de'il cam* fiddling thro* the town, 
And danc'd awa* wi' tlie Exciseman ; 
And ilk auld wife cry'd " Auld Mahoun ! 
" We wish yon luck o' the prize, man ! 

CHORUS. 

" We'll mak' our maut, and brew our drink, 
" We '11 dance and sing and rejoice, man ; 
*« And mony. thanks to the muckle black de'il, 
" That danc'd awa 1 wi' the Exciseman. 

II. 

" There 's threesome reels, and foursome reels, 
" There *s hornpipes and strathspeys, man 5 
" But the ae best dance e'er cam* to our lan', 
« Was the de'il's awa* wi' the Exciseman ! 

CHORUS. 

" We'll mak' our maut, &c." 
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SONG. 

ON A BANK OF FLOWERS, Set. 



t 

On a bank of flowers, one summer's day, 

For summer lightly dress'd 
The youthful blooming Nelly lay, 

With love and sleep oppressed. 
When Willy wander'd thro* the wood, 

Who for her favour oft had su'd, 
He gaz'd, he wish'd, he fear'd, he blush'd. 

And trembl'd where he stood ! 

IL 

Her closed eyes, like weapons sheath'd, 

Were seal'd in soft repose ; 
Her lips still as they fragrant breath'd. 

It richer dy'd the rose. 
The springing lilies sweetly pressed, 

Wild wanton kiss'd her rival breast ; 
He gaz'd, he wish'd, he fear'd, he blush'd, 

His bosom ill at rest ! 
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Her robes, light waving in the breeze, 

Her tender limbs embrace; 
Her lovely form, her native ease, 

All harmony and grace. 
Tumultuous tides his pulses roll, 

A flutt'ring ardent kiss he stole j 
He gaz'd, he wish'd, he fear'd, he blush'd, 

And sigh'd his very soul I 

IV. 

As flies the partridge from the brake, 

On fear inspired wings 5 
So Nelly startling half awake, 

Away affrighted springs. 
But Willy follow'd as he should, 

He overtook her in the wood, 
He vow'd, he pray'd, he found the maid 

Forgiving all and good ! 
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STANZAS 

TO THB 

MEMORY OF ROBERT BURNS, 

BT 

EDWARD RUSHTON. 



Poor, wildly sweet uncultur'd flow'r, 

Thou lowliest of the Muse's bow'r, 

" Stem ruin's plouglishare, 'mang the stowre, 

" Has crushed thy stem*" 
" And sorrowing verse shall mark the hour, 

" Thou bonnie gem/* 

'Neath the green turf, dear Nature's child, 

Sublime, pathetic, artless, wild, 

Of all thy quips and cranks despoil'd, 

Cold dost thou lie ! 
And many a youth and maiden mild 

Shall o'er thee sigh ! 
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Those pow'rs that eagle-wing'd could soar, 
That heart which ne'er was cold before, 
That tongue which caus'd the table roar, 

Are now laid low, 
And Scotia's sons shall hear no more 

Thy rapt'rous flow. 

Warm'd with « a spark o» Nature's fire," 
From the rough plough thou didst aspire 
To make a sordi^ world admire ; 

And few like thee, 
Oh ! Burns, have swept the minstrel's lyre 

With ecstacy. 

E'er winter's icy vapours fail, 
The violet in the uncultur'd dale, 
So sweetly scents the passing gale, 

That shepherd boys, 
Led by the fragrance they inhale, 

Soon find their prize. 

So when to life's chill glens confin'd, 
Thy rich, tho' rough untutor'd mind, 
Pour'd on the sense of each rude hind 

Such sonsy lays, 
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That to thy brow was soon assign'd 

The wreath of praise. 

Anon, with nobler daring blest, 

The wild notes throbbing at thy breast, 

Of friends, wealth, learning unpossess'd, 

Thy fervid mind 
Tow'rds fame's proud turrets boldly press'd, 

And pleas'd mankind. 

■ 
- 

But what avail'd thy pow'rs to please, 
When want approach 1 d and pale disease j 
Could these thy infant brood appease 

That wail'd for bread ? 
Or could they, for a moment, ease 

Thy wo-worn head ? 

Applause, poor child of minstrelsy, 
Was all the world e'er gave to thee; 
Unmov'd, by pinching penury 

They saw thee torn, 
And now, kind souls ! with sympathy, 

Thy loss they mourn. 

Oli ! how I loath the bloated train, 
Who oft had heard thy dulcet strain - 9 
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Yet, when thy frame was rack'd with pain, 

Could keep aloof, 

And eye with opulent disdain 

Thy lowly roof. 

Yes, proud Dumfries, oh ! would to Heaven 
Thou hadst from that cold spot been driven, 
Thou might'st have found some shelf ring haven 

On this side Tweed : — 
Yet, ah ! e'en here, poor bards have striven, 

And died in need. 



True genius scorns to flatter knaves, 
Or crouch amidst a race of slaves ; 
His soul, while fierce the tempest raves, 

No tremor knows, 
And with unshaken nerve he braves 

Life's pelting woes. 

No wonder, then, that thou shouldst find 
Th' averted glance of half mankind ; 
Shouldst see the sly, slow, supple mind 

To wealth aspire, 
While scorn, neglect, and want, combin'd 

To quench thy fire. 

VOL. II. p 
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While wintry winds pipe loud and strong, 
The high-perch'd storm-cock pours his song ; 
So thy Eolian lyre was strung 

'Midst chilling times; 
Yet clearly didst thou roll along 

Thy " routh of rhymes.*' 

And oh ! that routh of rhymes shall raise 
For thee a lasting pile of praise. 
Haply some wing, in these our days, 

Has loftier soar'd : 
But from the heart more melting lays 

Were never pour'd. 

Where Ganges rolls his yellow tide, 
Where blest Columbus' waters glide ! 
Old Scotia's sons, spread far and wide, 

Shall oft rehearse, 
With sorrow some, but all with pride, 

Thy 'witching verse. 

In early spring, thy earthly bed 

Shall be with many a wild flow'r spread ; 

The violet there her sweets shall shed, 

In humble guise, 
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And there the mountain-daisy's head 

Shall duly rise. 

While darkness reigns, should bigotry, 
With boiling blood, and bended knee, 
Scatter the weeds of infamy 

O'er thy cold clay, 
Those weeds, at light's first blush, shall be 

Soon swept away. 

And when thy scorners are no more, 
The lonely glens, and sea-beat shore, 
Where thou hast croon'd thy fancies o'er 

With soul elate, 
Oft shall the bard at eve explore, 

And mourn thy fate. 
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VERSES 

ON TUB 

DEATH OF ROBERT BURNS, 

BY 

MRS GRANT OF LAGGAN.* 



What adverse fate awaits the tuneful train ! 
Has Otway died and Spencer liv'd in vain ? 
In vain has Collins, Fancy's pensive child, 
Pour'd his lone plaints by Aran's windings wild ? 
And Savage, on Misfortune's bosom bred, 
Bared to the howling storm his houseless head ? 
Who gentle Sh en stone's fate can hear unmov'd, 
By virtue, elegance, and genius lov'd ? 
Yet, pensive wand'ring o'er his native plain, 
His plaints confessed he lov'd the Muse in vain - y 
Chill Penury invades his favourite bower, 
Blasts every scene, and withers every flower; 



* Author of " The Highlanders," and other Poems.— 
" Letters from the Mountains," &c. 
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His warning Muse to Prudence turn'd her strain, 
But Prudence sings to thoughtless bards in vain ; 
Still restless Fancy drives them headlong on, 
With dreams of wealth, and friends, and laurels 
won — 

On Ruin's brink they sleep, and wake undone ! 

And see where Caledonia's Genius mourns, 
And plants the holly round the grave of Burns ! 
But late its u polish'd leaves and berries red 
Play'd graceful round the rural poet's head," 
And while with manly force and native fire 
He wak'd the genuine Caledonian lyre, 
Tweed's severing flood exulting heard her tell, 
Not Roman wreaths the holly could excel ; 
Not Tiber's stream along Campania's plain, 
More pleas'd convey'd the gay Horatian strain, 
Than bonny Doon, or fairy- haunted Ayr, 
That wont his rustic melody to share, 
Resound along their banks the pleasing theme, 
Sweet as their murmurs, copious as their stream ; 
And Ramsay, once the Horace of the North, 
Who charm'd with varied strains the listening Forth, 
Bequeath'd to him the shrewd peculiar art, 
To Satire nameless graces to impart, 

p 3 
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To wield her weapons with such sportive ease, 
That, while they wound, they dazzle and they 
please : 

But when he sung to the attentive plain 

The humble virtues of the Patriarch swain, 

His evening worship, and his social meal, 

And all a parent's pious heart can feel, 

To genuine worth we bow submissive down, 

And wish the Cottar's lowly shed our own ; 

With fond regard our native land we view, 

Its cluster'd hamlets, and its mountains blue, 

Our " virtuous populace," a nobler boast 

Than all the wealth of either India's coast. 

Yet while our hearts with admiration burn, 

Too soon we learn that " man was made to mourn." 

The independent wish, the taste refin'd, 

Bright energies of the superior mind, 

And Feeling's generous pangs, and Fancy's glow, 

And all that liberal Nature could bestow, 

To him profusely given, yet given in vain ; 

Misfortune aids and points the stings of pain. 



How blest, when wand'ring by his native Ayr, 
He woo'd " the willing Muse," unknown to care ! 
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Bat when fond admiration spread his name, 
A candidate for fortune and for fame, 
In evil hour he left the tranquil shade 
Where Youth and Love with Hope and Fancy 
play'd } 

Yet rainbow-colours gild the novel scene, 
Deceitful Fortune sweetly smil'd like Jean ; 
Now courted oft by the licentious gay, 
With them thro* devious paths behold him stray, 
The opening rose conceals the latent thorn, 
Convivial hours prolong'd awake the morn, 
Even Reason's sacred pow'r is drown'd in wine, 
And Genius Jays her wreath on Folly'* shrine ; 
Too sure, alas ! the world's unfeeling train 
Corrupt the simple manners of the swain, 
The blushing Muse indignant scorns his lays, 
And Fortune frowns, and honest fame decays, 
Till low on earth he lays his sorrowing head, 
And sink untimely 'midst the vulgar dead ! 

Yet while for him, belov'd, admir'd in vain, 
Thus fond Regret pours forth her plaintive strain, 
While Fancy, Feeling, Taste, their griefs rehearse, 
And deck with artless tears his mournful hearse, 
See Cunning, Dullness, Ignorance, and Pride, 
Exulting o'er his grave, in triumph ride, 
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And boast, " tho* Genius, Humour, Wit agree," 

Clod selfish Prudence far excels the three ; 

Nor think, while grovelling on the earth they go, 

How few can mount so high to fall low. 

Thus Vandals, Goths, and Huns exulting come, 

T' insult the ruins of majestic Rome : 

But ye who honour Genius — sacred beam ! 

From holy light a bright etherial gleam, 

Ye whom his happier verse has taught to glow, 

Now to his ashes pay the debt you owe, 

Draw Pity's veil o'er his concluding scene, 

And let the stream of bounty flow for Jean. 

The mourning matron and her infant train 

Will own you did not love the Muse in vain, 

While Sympathy with liberal hand appears, 

To aid the orphans wants, and dry the widows tears ! 
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REMARKS 

OH 

THE CHARACTER OF BURNS, 

BY 

MRS GRANT OF LAGGAS. 



I hate truly felt for poor Burns a degree of regret, by 
reflecting on the circumstances attending his exit, which may 
appear incredible, considering that I only knew him in the 
pictures of his mind exhibited to the public. What I felt upon 
his death, it would look like gross affectation to describe. I 
cannot, however, resist the secret impulse which prompts me 
to lay my little ofFering on the shrine of departed Genius. 
Though in his prophetic and pathetic * Epitaph on a Bard,' 
he has touched the lines of his own character, and anticipated 
his hapless fate so emphatically, that no one can produce anj 
thing comparable to it *, — 

* The poor inhabitant below 

< Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

' And keenly felt the social glozc, 

6 And softer flame, 
' But thoughtless follies laid him low, 

( And stain' d his name /' 
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" Alas, for the verity of the prediction ! — I hare invariably 
tried to divest myself of an idolatrous veneration for Genius, 
and to consider virtue and probity as the only fit objects of 
unlimited love and veneration. The instances in which intel- 
lectual superiority has been debased by vice, or degraded by 
absurdity of conduct, are so frequent, as not only to discou- 
rage and depress those whom the enthusiasm of fancy leads to 
worship and admire their Maker in 4 that larger portion of 
* celestial fire,' which he communicates to some of his crea- 
tures ; but also to afford envy and dulness no small cause of 
exultation. How do the tasteless, the selfish, and the stupid, 
triumph over the splendid ruins of ill. fated Genius ! Though 
one worthy and virtuous person be worth a thousand unprin- 
cipled and licentious wits, yet it is hard for those who have 
■ever tasted the full cup of public admiration to judge of its 
intoxicating qualities, and doubly hard for those who make 
their way through life, wrapt up in selfish caution, and wholly 
occupied by the wants and cares of the little individual, to 
comprehend the dangers that environ the children of Genius ; 
who pass through a deceitful world with open arms stretched 
out to embrace all that solicit compassion, and offer gratifica- 
tion ; and whose naked hearts, overflowing with kindness and 
good-will, are unprotected from treachery and temptation. 

" Indeed, the snares that vanity and pleasure spread in the 
way of those who join exquisite sensibility and a glowing ima- 
gination with artless simplicity and a high relish for all that 
* flatters the senses , are so numerous and fatal, that the obscu- 
rity of retirement, especially in the early period of life, is per- 
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haps their only chance for safety. We are often tempted to 
accuse Providence for allowing merit to pine unknown to the 
world : but we see but in part, and know but in part. Perhaps 
the blooms of Genius are too delicate to bear the unhallowed 
breath of the world, and can only bud safely in the deep shelter 
of retirement, and expand to full perfection in the sunshine of 
divine complacence. As Milton says of 

1 Immortal amarant, ajlow'r which once 

* In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

c Began to bloom ; but soon for man's offence 

4 To heav'n removed, where first it grew, there grotcs, 

« And floors aloft , shading the fount of life.' 

I do not mean so far to give up the cause of Genius, as to 
say that poets are necessarily less virtuous than others : I only 
mean that they are less prudent, less firm, more susceptible, 
more simple." 



I do not know whether most to pity or admire Burns. 
Why were such people made? 

What a fatal delusion, to lean for happiness on the bosom 
of the gay and fortunate, because they make us the compa- 
nions of their pleasures ! though ready to rejoice with us, if we 
possess talents to heighten their festive hours, alas ! when the 
day of affliction comes, we are left to pine neglected, or per- 
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haps have our sorrows embittered by the sneer of wanton in- 
sult. Ask me of his Genius ! — I have not power to do justice % 
to its vigour, extent, and versatility. His Poetry shews him 
in a walk of superior excellence, while his Correspondence 
proves him equal to any thing. It is nauseous to hear people 
say, what he would have been if he had received a more 
thorough education ; in that case he would not have been 
Burns ! — that daring, original, and unfettered genius, whose 
* wood-notes wild* silence the whole chorus of modern tame 
correctness, as one of our mountain blackbirds would an avu 
ary of canaries. 

He did know his own strength, as such a superior intelli- 
gence necessarily must ; but then he also knew bis own weak. 



This best knowledge, however, did not answer the purpose 
of self-defence. O that he had but learned and habitually 
practised self-command, and self-denial, without which the 
highest attainments cannot lead to happiness : — but this theme 
is endless. Yet one word more : — How different are his letters 
to Mrs Don lop, where his heart truly opens, from his effu- 
sions to his gay companions, — that unaffected scorn of the 
world and its vain pursuits, — that sublime melancholy,— -that 
aspiration (though struggling through doubts and darkness) 
after what the world does not afford— that sensibility,— that 
manly sincerity, — every thing, in short, that characterises ge* 
nius and exalts humanity ! 
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APPENDIX. 



Of the following Letters, seven were addressed by Burns to Mr 
Richard Brown, a shipmaster, in the West India Trade, 
with whom he had formed an intimacy during his residence 
in Irvine. These letters, which were written in 1787, 
1788, and 1789, a period when the poet was in the full 
blaze of reputation, shew, that he was at no time so dazzled 
by success, as to forget the friends who had anticipated the 
public in discovering his merit. 

One letter is from Mr Crawford of Cartsburn, requesting the 
acquaintance of the bard, of whom he was an enthusiastic 
admirer. It is inserted, both on account of the strain in 
which it is written, and which, those who remember its au« 
tbor will acknowledge to be highly characteristic of his 
amiable peculiarities ; and also, because it is referred to in 
one of the letters of Burns to Mr Brown. 

The remaining letter, addressed to a gentleman in Ayr, con. 
tains some interesting remarks on the character of Burns; 
from the pen of Mr David Sillar, his brother poet. 
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NO. I, 

To MR RICHARD BROWN, 
J R FINE. 

Edinburgh, 30. December 1787. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

I have met with few things in life 
which have given me more pleasure than fortune's 
kindness to you, since those days in which we 
met in the vale of misery ; as I can honestly say, 
that I never knew a man who more truly deserv- 
ed it, or to whom my heart more truly wished it. 
I have been much indebted, since that time, to 
your story and sentiments for steeling my mind 
against evils, of which I have had a pretty decent 
share. My will-o-wisp fate you know : Do you 
recollect a Sunday we spent together in Eglinton 
woods ? You told me, on my repeating some 
verses to you, that you wondered I could resist 
the temptation of sending verses of such merit to 
a magazine. It was from this remark I derived 
that idea of my own pieces, which encouraged 
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me to endeavour at the character of a poet. I 
am happy to hear that you will be two or 
three months at home. As soon as a bruised 
limb will permit me, I shall return to Ayrshire, 
and we shall meet; « and faith, I hope well 
" not sit dumb, nor yet cast out !" 

I have much to tell you of " men, their man- 
«* ners, and their ways — perhaps a little of the 
other sex. Apropos, I beg to be remembered to 
Mrs Brown. There, I doubt not, my dear friend, 
but you have found substantial happiness. I am 
impatient to see her as well as you. I ex- 
pect to find you something of an altered, but not 
a different man ; — the wild, bold, generous young 
fellow, composed into the steady, affectionate hus- 
band, and the fond, careful parent. For me, I 
am just the same Will-o'-wisp being I used to be. 
About the first and fourth quarters of the moon, 
I generally set in for the trade-wind of wisdom ; 
but about the full and change, I am the luckless 
victim of mad tornadoes, which blow me into 
chaos. Almighty love still reigns and revels in 
my bosom ; and I am at this moment ready to 
hang myself for a young Edinburgh widow, who 
has wit and beauty more murderously fatal, 
than the assassinating stiletto of the Sicilian ban- 

VOL. II. Q 
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ditti, or the poisoned arrow of the savage African. 
My Highland durk that used to hang beside my 
crutches, I have gravely removed into a neigh- 
bouring closet, the key of which I cannot com- 
mand, in case of spring-tide paroxysms. You may 
guess of her wit by the following verses which 
she sent me the other day : 

" Talk not of love, it gives me pain, 

For love has been my foe ; 
u He bound me with an iron chain, 
" And plunged me deep in woe ! 

But Friendship's pure and lasting joys 
" My heart was formed to prove, — 
" There welcome, win and wear the prize ; 
" But never talk of love ! 

" Tour friendship much can make me blest,— 

" O why that bliss destroy ? 
" Why urge the odious one request ? 

" You know I must deny." 



My best compliments to our friend Allan. 
Adieu ! 

ROBERT BURNS. 
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NO. U. 
TO THE SAME. 

Edinburgh, 1 5th February, 1788. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I received yourswith the great- 
est pleasure. I shall arrive at Glasgow on Mon- 
day evening ; and beg, if possible, you will meet 
me on Tuesday. I shall wait you Tuesday all 
day. I shall be found at Durie's, Black Bull Inn. 
I am hurried, as if hunted by fifty devils, else I 
should go to Greenock ; but if you cannot possi- 
bly come, write me, if possible, to Glasgow, on 
Monday ; or direct to me at Mossgiel by Mauch- 
line; and name a day and place in Ayrshire, 
within a fortnight from this date, where I may 
meet you. I only stay a fortnight in Ayrshire, 
and return to Edinburgh. I am ever, my dearest 
friend, yours, 

ROBERT BURNS. 

q2 
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NO. III. 
TO THE SAME. 

Mossgicly 24M February, 1788. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

» * 

I cannot get the proper 
direction for my friend in Jamaica ; but the fol- 
lowing will do : To Mr Jo Hutchinson, at Jo. 
Brownrigg's, Esq. care of Mr Ben jamin Henriquez, 
merchant, Orange Street, Kingston. I arrived 
here at my brother's only yesterday ; after fight- 
ing my way through Paisley and Kilmarnock, 
against those old powerful foes of mine, the devil, 
the world, and the flesh ; so terrible in the fields of 
dissipation. I have met with few incidents in 
my life which gave me so much pleasure as meet- 
ing you in Glasgow. There is a time of life, be- 
yond which we cannot form a tie worth the name 
of friendship. " O youth ! enchanting stage 
" profusely blest !" Life is a fairy scene : Al- 
most all that deserves the name of enjoyment, or 
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pleasure, is only a charming delusion :. and in 
comes repining Age, in all the gravity of hoary 
wisdom, and wretchedly chases away the be- 
witching phantom. When I think of life, I re- 
solve to keep a strict look-out, in the course of 
economy, for the sake of worldly convenience, 
and independence of mind ; to cultivate intimacy 
with a few of the companions of youth, that they 
may be the friends of age ; never to refuse my li- 
quorish humour a handful of the sweetmeats of 
life, when they come not too dear j and for Futu- 
rity,— 

" The present moment is our sin, 
u The neist we never saw 1" 

How like you my philosophy ? Give my best 
compliments to Mrs B. ; and believe me to be, my 
dear Sir, yours most truly, 
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NO. IV, 
TO THE SAME. 

Mauchltne, 7th March, 1788. 

I have been out of the country, my 
dear friend, and have not had an opportunity of 
writing till now, when I am afraid you will be 
gone out of the country too. I have been look- 
ing at farms, and, after all, perhaps I may settle 
in the character of a farmer. I have got so vi- 
cious a bent to idleness, and have ever been so 
little a man of business, that it will take no or- 
dinary effort to bring my mind properly into the 
routine : But you will say, a " great effort is wor- 
thy of you.*' I say so myself $ and butter up my 
vanity with all the stimulating compliments 1 can 
think of. Men of grave, geometrical minds, the 
sons of " which was to be demonstrated," may 
cry up Reason as much as they please ; but I 
have always found an honest passion, or native in- 
stinct, the truest auxiliary in the warfare of this 
world. Reason almost always comes to me like 
an unlucky wife to a poor devil of a husband, just 
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in sufficient time to add her reproaches to his 
other grievances. 

I found Jean with her cargo very well laid in; 
but unfortunately moored almost at the mercy of 
wind and tide. 1 have towed her into a convenient 
harbour, where she may lie snug till she unload, 
and have taken the command myself, not osten- 
sibly, but for a time in secret. I am gratified 
with your kind inquiries after her, as, after all, 
I may say with Othello, — 

*' Excellent wretch, 

u Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee !»• 

I go for Edinburgh on Monday, &c. 



NO. V. 



TO THE SAME. 

Glasgow, 26M March, 1788. 

I am monstrously to blame, my 
dear Sir, in not writing you, and sending you the 
Directory. I have been getting my tack extend- 
ed, as I have taken a farm j and I have been 
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tacking shop accounts with Mr Creech, both of 
which, together with watching, fatigue, and a 
load of care, almost too heavy for my shoulders, 
have in some degree actually fevered me. I real- 
ly forgot the Directory yesterday, which vexed 
me ; but I was convulsed with rage a great part 
of the day. I have to thank you for the 
ingenious, friendly, and elegant epistle from 
your friend Mr Crawford. * I shall certainly 
write to him ; but not now. This is merely 
a card to you, as I am posting to Dum- 
friesshire, where many perplexing arrangements 
await me. I am vexed about the Directory j but, 
my dear Sir, forgive me : These eight days I have 
been positively crazed. My compliments to Mrs 
13. I shall write to you at Grenada. I am ever, 
my dearest friend, yours, &c. 



• See NO. VIII. 
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NO. VI. 
TO THE SAME. 

Mauchline, 2Ut May, 1789. 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I was in this country by acci- 
dent, and hearing of your safe arrival, I could 
not resist the temptation of wishing you joy on 
your return, — wishing you would write me before 
you sail again, — wishing you would always set 
me down as your bosom friend, — wishing you 
long life and prosperity, and that every good 
thing may attend you, — wishing Mrs Brown and 
your little ones as free of the evils of this world, 
as is consistent with humanity, — wishing you and 
she were to make two at the ensuing lying-in, with 
which Mrs B. threatens very soon to favour me,—- 
wishing that I had longer time to write to you at 
present ; — and, finally, wishing that if there is to 
be another state of existence, Mrs Br. Mrs B. our 
little ones, and both families, and you and I, in 
some snug retreat, may make a jovial party to all 
eternity ! ! ! 

My direction is at Ellisland near Dumfries. 
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NO. VII. 
TO THE SAME. 

Ellislandy 4th November, 1780> 

I have been so hurried, my ever dear 
friend, that though I got both your letters, I have 
not been able to command an hour to answer 
them as I wished ; and, even now, you are to look 
on this as merely confessing debt, and craving 
days. Few things could have given me so much 
pleasure, as the news that you were once more 
safe and sound on terra firma, and happy in that 
place where happiness is alone to be found, in 
the fireside circle : May the benevolent Director 
of all things peculiarly bless you, in all those en- 
dearing connections, consequent on the tender 
and venerable names of husband and father ! I 
have indeed been extremely lucky in getting an 
additional income of 501. a-year, while, at the 
same time, the appointment will not cost me 
above 101. or 121. per annum of expences more 
than I must inevitably have incurred. The worst 
circumstance is, that the Excise division which I 
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have got, is so extensive, 'no less than ten parish- 
es to ride over j and it abounds, besides, with so 
much business, that I can scarcely steal a spare 
moment. However, labour endears rest, and 
both together are absolutely necessary for the 
proper enjoyment of human existence. I cannot 
meet you any where. No less than an order from 
the Board of Excise at Edinburgh is necessary, 
before I can have so much time as to meet you 
in Ayrshire. But do you come, and see me. 
We must have a social day, and perhaps length- 
en it out with half the night, before you go again 
to sea. You are the earliest friend I now have 
on earth, my brothers excepted ; and is not that 
an endearing circumstance ? When you and I 
first met, we were at a green period of human life. 
The twig would easily take a bent ; but, would as 
easily return to its former state. You and I not 
only took a mutual bent, but, by the melancholy, 
though strong influence of being both of the family 
of the unfortunate, we were intertwined with one 
another in our growth towards advanced age ; and 
blasted be the sacrilegious hand that shall attempt 
to undo the union ! You and I must have one 
bumper to my favourite toast, " May the com- 
" panions of our youth be the friends of our old 
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€t age !" Come and see me one year ; I shall see 
you at Port- Glasgow the next ; and if we can con- 
trive to have a gossiping between our two bed- 
fellows, it will be so much additional pleasure. 
Mrs Burns joins me in kind compliments to you 
and Mrs Brown. Adieu ! I am ever, my dear 
Sir, yours, R. B* 



NO. VIII. 

From THOMAS CRAWFORD, ESQ. 
OF CAR TSBURN. • 

Carttburn, 16th March, 1788. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

For congeniality of mind entitles 

me to the freedom of this appellation, and never 
did I use it with more cordial sincerity. Through 
the medium of our mutual friend, Brown, I ha- 
zard inviting you to the participation of aa 



• Referred to in NO. V. 
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agreeable rural retirement at a convenient dis- 
tance from a town where there are many of your 
admirers (but indeed it is not distinguished by 
that from any town in Great Britain,) a library 
I hope not ill chosen, a cellar not ill stored, a 
hearty cock of a landlord, whom his perhaps too 
partial friends, regard as destitute neither of taste 
nor letters. He has reached his eight lustre un- 
tramelled by the matrimonial chain ; and, hav- 
ing neither wife nor ostensible child to disturb 
his tranquillity or divide his affection, he can offer 
you a whole heart. Halt ! — this is going too far, 
for he is not so forlorn a wretch, as to be without 
both a friend and a mistress, — a Davie and a Jean ; 
but this does not hinder his having a very warm 
place in that same heart, (for though the fellow's 
person be little, his heart is large) most cordially 
at your service ! How do you like the bill of fare ? 
Not amiss, provided it be not a vapouring sign to 
a wretched alehouse. — " Good wine needs no 
" bush." Well-come try, (I must pun), and wel- 
come, and I hope you will find it deficient neither 
in spirit nor flavour ; but this sage reflection of 
yours prevents my proceeding to raise your ex- 
pectations too high. This much I will however 
in justice to myself add; viz. that if you should 
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be disappointed, I shall be much more so. Shall 
1 then be blest with your society ? Answer me, 
my dear boy I 

But I forget myself, you are no classic, no 
Latin one, I mean, though certainly to be classed 
(allow me a jingle,) among the first Caledonian 
classics. Tell me where you are. God knows 
I would gladly come for you in person ; but as 
this is not in my power, will you allow me to send 
a servant and a horse for you ? Do, my dear 
Burns, and bless me with your assent. Your 
hearty friend, 

T. CRAWFORD. 
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NO. IX. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER 

FROM 

MR DAVID SILLAR TO R. A. IN AYR. 

Mr Robert Burns was sometime 
in the parish of Tarbolton prior to my acquain- 
tance with him. What he was, and what edu- 
cation he received in the neighbourhood of Ayr, 
you have in your own place the most genuine 
sources of information. His social disposition 
easily procured him acquaintance $ but a certain 
satirical seasoning with which he and all poetical 
geniuses are in some degree influenced, while it 
set the rustic circle in a roar, was not unaccom- 
panied with its kindred attendant, suspicious fear. 
I recollect hearing his neighbours observe, he had 
a great deal to say for himself, and that they sus- 
pected his principles. He wore the only tied 
hair in the parish; and in the church, he, his 
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plaid, which was of a particular colour, I think 
fillemot, he wrapped in a particular manner round 
his shoulders. These surmises, and his exterior, 
had such a magnetical influence on my curiosity, 
as made me particularly solicitous of his acquain- 
tance. Whether my acquaintance with Gilbert 
was casual, or premeditated, I am not now cer- 
tain : By him I was introduced, not only to his 
brother, but to the whole of that family, where, 
in a short time, I became a frequent, and I be- 
lieve, not unwelcome visitant. After the com- 
mencement of my acquaintance with the bard, 
we frequently met upon Sundays at church, when, 
between sermons, instead of going with our 
friends or lasses to the inn, we often took a walk 
in the fields. In these walks, I have frequently 
been struck with his facility in addressing the fair 
sex ; and many times, when I have been bashfully 
anxious how to express myself, he would have 
entered into conversation with them with the 
greatest ease and freedom ; and it was generally 
a death-blow to our conversation, however agree- 
able, to meet a female acquaintance. Some of the 
few opportunities of a noontide walk that a coun- 
try life allows her laborious sons, he spent on the 
banks of the river, or in the woods, in the neigh- 
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bourhood off Stair, a situation peculiarly adapted 
to the genius of a rural bard Some book, (gene- 
rally one of those mentioned in his letter NO. 5., 
addressed to Mr John Murdoch) he always carried 
and read, when not otherwise employed. It was 
likewise his custom to read at table : In one of 
my visits to Lochlea, in time of a sowen supper, 
he was so intent reading, I think Tristram Shan- 
dy, that his spoon falling out of his hand, made 
him exclaim, in a tone scarcely imitable, " Alas, 
u poor Yorick !" His, like the genius of many 
others, was in a great measure directed by adven- 
titious circumstances. Education, associates, and 
rank in society, are the principal. We know 
some, and have read of many, born in humbler 
situations, whose genius has enabled them to sur- 
mount astonishing difficulties, and who are fill- 
ing, and have filled with reputation, the most re- 
spectable offices in society, we have also seen the 
reverse. In the intermediate space are many 
shades. Our bard's genius or mental power was 
Undoubtedly great ; and having such parents to 
guide, and such a companion as his brother in 
his juvenile studies, were to him fortunate circum- 
stances. He had in his youth paid considerable 
attention to the arguments for and against the 

VOL. II. R 
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doctrine of original sin, then making considerable 
noise in your neighbourhood, and having perused 
Dr Taylor's work on that subject, and " Letters 
on Religion essential to Man" when he came to 
Tarbolton, his opinions were of consequence fa- 
Yourable to what you Ayr people call the mode- 
rate side. The religion of the people of Tarbolton 
at that time was purely the religion of their fa- 
thers, founded on the Westminster confession^ 
and taught by one generation to another, uncon- 
taminated by reading, reflection, and conversa- 
tion, and though divided into different sectaries, 
the shorter catechism was the line which bounded 
all their controversies. The slightest insinuation 
of Taylor's opinions made his neighbours suspect, 
and some even avoid him, as an heretical and dan- 
gerous companion. Such was Burns, and such 
were his associates, when, in May 1781, I was 
admitted a member of the Bachelor's Club. 
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NO. X. 

LETTER from JOHN M'KENZIE, Esq. 

SURGEON AT IRVINE. 

• 

[Containing remarks on some passages in the Life of Burns, 
prefixed to the present edition of his works. This letter 
is referred to at page xxxriii of the Life. It was addres- 
sed, not to the biographer, but to a friend, by whom the 
passages were submitted to Mr M'Kenzie's examination.] 

Irvine. April %l. 1810. 

Dear sir, 

On re-considering the passages you 
pointed out to me in your friend's letter, I am 
satisfied that he has received from his acquaint- 
ance a most correct account of William Burns 
(the poet's father *) ; and the impression which 
his appearance made upon me, at ray first inter- 
view with him, was exactly similar to the descrip- 
tion which he has given f. When I first saw 
William Burns he was in very ill health, and his 
mind suffering from the embarrassed state of his 

* Page xxv of the Life* t Page xxxtu of the Life. 

r2 
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affairs. His appearance certainly made me think 
him inferior, both in manner and intelligence, to 
the generality of those in his situation ; but before 
leaving him, I found that I had been led to form 
a very false conclusion of his mental powers. Af- 
ter giving a short, but distinct account, of his in- 
disposition, he entered upon a detail of the vari- 
ous causes that had gradually led to the embar- 
rassment of his affairs ; and these he detailed in 
such earnest language, and in so simple, Candid, 
and pathetic a manner, as to excite both my as- 
tonishment and sympathy. His wife spoke little, 
but struck me as being a very sagacious woman, 
without any appearance of forwardness, or any of • 
that awkwardness in her manner which many of 
these people shew in the presence of a stranger. 
Upon further acquaintance with Mrs Burns I had 
my first opinion of her character fully confirmed. 
Gilbert and Robert Burns were certainly very dif- 
ferent in their appearance and manner, though 
they both possessed great abilities, and uncom- 
mon information. Gilbert partook more of the 
manner and appearance of the father, and Robert 
of the mother. Gilbert, in the first interview I 
had with him at Lochlea, was frank, modest, well 
informed, and communicative. The poet seemed 
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distant, suspicious, and without any wish to inte- 
rest or please. He kept himself very silent, in a 
dark corner of the room : And before he took any 
part in the conversation, I frequently detected 
him scrutinizing me during my conversation with 
his father and brother. The remainder of the se- 
cond passage in your friend's letter contains so 
concise a statement, that I see nothing in it that 
requires to be altered or amended. From the pe- 
riod of which I speak, I took a lively interest in 
Robert Burns ; and, before I was acquainted with 
his poetical powers, I perceived that he possessed 
very great mental abilities, an uncommonly fer- 
tile and lively imagination, a thorough acquaint- 
ance with many of our Scottish poets, and an 
enthusiastic admiration of Ramsay and Ferguson. 
Even then, on subjects with which he was ac- 
quainted, his conversation was rich in well chosen 
figures, animated, and energetic. Indeed, I have 
always thought that no person could have a just 
idea of the extent of Buras's talents, who had not 
an opportunity to hear him converse. His dis- 
crimination of character was great beyond that 
of any person I ever knew ; and I have often ob- 
served to him, that it seemed to be intuitive. I 
seldom ever knew him make a false estimate of 

a 3 
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character, when he formed the opinion from his 
own observation, and not from the representa- 
tion of persons to whom he was partial. I re- 
commended him to Sir John Whitefoord, and 
the honourable Andrew Erskine, who both be- 
came his patrons on his going to Edinburgh. 
I also had the pleasure of making his works 
known to Dr Blair, by shewing him the Holy 
Fair, with which he was much pleased. He said 
it was the production of a great genius, and that 
it contained some of the finest and justest descrip- 
tion he had ever seen. At that time the Doc- 
tor was on a visit to Barskimming. I remain, &c. 

JOHN M'KENZIE. 
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REMARKS 

- 

ON TWO LAT* 

< 

REVIEWS OF THE WORKS OF BURNS* 



[The following Observations were transmitted to the Editor 
by a Friend, with the intention of their being incorporated 
with the Life of Burns ; but the Editor would be doing in. 
justice to the ingenious Writer, were he to present them to 
the Public in a mutilated form.] 



MY DEAR SIR, 

Were my abilities in any degree equal to a just 
expression of my present indignant feelings, the 
late reviews of poor Burns's works would provoke 
me to the ungrateful task of hypercriticism : I call 
it an ungrateful task, though I think it not such to 
pay a due tribute to the memory of departed ex- 
cellence. But these strictures are so acrimonious 

< 

* The Edinburgh Review, NO. XXVI. and Quarterly- 
Review, NO. I. 
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and exaggerated, that one really cannot speak of 
them, without some danger of being tainted by 
that spirit of harshness which pervades them. The 
strength of the reviewers critical artillery seems 
expended in establishing and expanding two prin- 
ciples, both in themselves so right, that they do 
not require such violence of argument to prove 
them. But Addison, the gentle and correct Ad- 
dison, talks of people in his days, who were out- 
rageously virtuous. The principles I allude to are 
these : First, That Burns's humble situation did 
not, in these days of plenteous instruction, when 
the stores of elegaut literature lie so open to all 
capable of tasting them, exclude him from the 
best sources of improvement ; but that, on the con- 
trary, placed below the region of conceit, affec- 
tation, and fastidiousness, he not only looked on 
nature with a lover's eye, but saw it so near and un- 
disguised, that he was able to copy it with more 
fidelity of similitude, and greater freshness of co- 
louring, than his more polished and instructed su- 
periors. 

The next is no less just in itself, though expres- 
sed in a manner cruel to departed genius, and 
equally offensive to candour and humanity. It 
.says, and says truly, that no opinion can be 
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more dangerous in itself, or has had a more perni- 
cious influence on society, than that of the neces- 
sary union between great talents and ungovern- 
able passions : That the splendid sanction of ge- 
nius is thus given to opinions the most absurd, 
and to vices the most debasing ; and that, by ha* 
bitually indulging this most erroneous position, 
the natural union betwixt virtue and genius is dis- 
solved, and impudent vice is encouraged to claim 
alliance with talents, merely by aping it in its ex- 
cesses and eccentricities. The position laid down 
is certainly just; but the inferences drawn, and 
the marked and close application to the case of 
Burns, is in a high degree cruel and partial ; as 
will appear in looking back to the most painful of 
all retrospects, the history of the hard feted bard. 
Whoever, without reading the life of Burns, should 
peruse this caustic criticism, and afterwards read 
his poems with eyes jaundiced by such a repre- 
sentation, must of course conclude, that he had 
spent his whole life in the most extravagant dissi- 
pation, and that his whole scope in his writings, 
was to recommend to others that course of life 
which had produced so little comfort to himself. 
Let us appeal to facts undeniable : Certainly ne- 
ver was the life of any individual in the lowerwalka 
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of life, examined with such scrupulous minuteness, 
and narrated with such rigorous fidelity : Per- 
haps, in all the stores of biographical evidence, 
there are not to be found memorials so valuable 
for their unimpeached truth, their native candour, 
their simple pathos, and the charming and affect- 
ing picture they present to the mind, as the let- 
ters of Murdoch the teacher, and Gilbert the bro- 
ther of the poet : Here one sees the lovely artless 
countenance of rustic virtue, unadorned yet un- 
debased, - 

" Severe, tho' pure, in filial freedom plac'd." 

Volumes of argument and declamation would not 
so strongly impress on the mind this eternal truth, 
" That virtue, placed on the right basis of true 
" piety, and guarded by temperance of life and 
" simplicity of manners, is sufficient for happi- 
** ness," — as the perusal of these 

" Short and simple annals of the poor." 

Lions are not painters, nor are peasants wri- 
ters; hence a picture of rural life, in the • 
most primitive and picturesque of countries, truly 
drawn by one who really shared it, is inestimable 
as a curiosity, as well as valuable as a document. 
A true picture of rural life is rarely met with. 
Many have cheated and amused the fancy with 
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images of poetical shepherds, who knowing no 
suffering but what arose from the scorn of their mis- 
tresses, or the wandering of their sheep, piped in 
lazy luxury of shade and sunshine, among em* 
bowering trees and flowery meads. To contrast 
this ideal picture, Crab be has given us one of the 
sad realities of life, among a sordid, ignorant, 
and vicious peasantry ; delineated by a hand 
at once forcible and faithful, it strikes us pow- 
erfully with a consciousness of its similitude. 
Yet we are ready to cry with the poet, when 
addressing the painter of King Charles's trial, 

" Thy steady hand betrays thy savage heart.** 

We wonder and lament that any country should 
shelter such a populace ; and are astonished 
that a teacher of religion could patiently view, 
or accurately paint, scenes which do so little 
honour to his country. We turn disgusted from 
the hauseous picture, to behold the hardy and 
self-denying efforts of sturdy independence, la- 
bouring strenuously for mere bread, yet enlighten- 
ed by the radiance of divine truth, and having the 
humble and hard-earned meal sweetened by the 
purest, warmest affections ; the most perfect fa- 
mily union, and gleams of taste and intelligence 
worthy of an Attic feast. How glowing and ani- 
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mated does the scene become, when heightened 
by the dark yet ardent countenance of the young 
peasant, lighted up with the beams of genius and 
sensibility, or tinctured with the sublime enthusi- 
asm of devotion and patriotism, that waked the 
^rst ardour of his youthful breast ! How pleasing 
td view this interesting youth, so rich in the gifts 
of nature, so capable of adding to them all that is 
valuable in mental culture j and so qualified, even 
then, to taste, with exquisite relish, all that is 
noble, tender, or generous, in life or description!-— 
How affecting to see a creature so exalted, devo- 
ted, with indefatigable perseverance, to duties the 
most humble and laborious ;-*-living contented on 
the poorest fare ; exhausting his strength in tasks 
beyond the ability of all his equals !— seeking no 
other superiority, but that derived from the stre- 
nuous and patient exertion of his bodily powers ; 
and supported by devotion and the inspiring muse 
of his native land, under hardships and privations 
beyond the conception of even those who inhabit 
the middle region of life. That period of life which is 
in every condition most environed by temptation, 
and least guarded by caution, was past by him in 
the most perfect innocence and severest industry ! 
When talents, whose brilliancy made them dan* 
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gerous to their possessor, began to attract the at- 
tention of the gay and social) though led away by 
high animal spirits, and the common seductions of 
society, into deviations from the singular purity 
and sobriety of his early habits, they were not 
the habitual excesses that degrade and vilify the 
character, but such as were too common among 
his fellows at his own time of life, to have excited 
the least attention towards any but a person so ex- 
traordinary as to give consequence to all that con- 
cerned him. Yet even in this state of relaxed mo- 
rality, his conduct and sentiments evinced, that 

" Spirits are never finely touch'd, but to fine issues. 0 

Amidst his greatest deviations this was evident. 
Was ever any thing so bitter as his remorse? Was 
ever self-reproach so wounding as his ? Or ever 
conduct more honourable than that he wished to 
shew towards his betrothed wife, at the very time 
he was insulted and persecuted by her relations ? 
I think the noble rectitude of principle and of 
feeling, by which he was as much distinguished 
from common minds, as by genius, never appeared 
more conspicuous than in this hour of trial. Ad- 
versity assailed him in its most terrible shape, on- 
ly less fatal in its tendency and consequences, 
than the short gleam of prosperity which imme- 
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him. That strong grasp of common sense which 
he so eminently possessed, enabled him, in the 
very height of this sudden celebrity, to see too 
clearly the dismal reverse that awaited him. 
Plunged into gaiety, luxury, and splendour, en- 
tirely new to him, and unlooked for, the force 
of the torrent hurried him along into a participa- 
tion of those culpable indulgences which others 
tasted with impunity ; but never for a moment 
did he lose sight of land, or forget the point from 
which he started, or the gulph into which he was 
hastening. His singular powers of discrimina- 
tion enabled him, at the very time when the tide 
of popularity ran highest in his favour, to esti- 
mate his associates at their due value, and to 
foresee, that when they had been sufficiently 
amused by the gay companion, and had derived 
sufficient credit from their patronage of the self- 
taught genius, they would relinquish him to his 
original poverty and obscurity 5 — a conduct the 
more cruel, as they could not restore to him the 
original simplicity of his taste, and hardiness of 
his habits. That share of public indulgence which 
he tasted, was so far from corrupting his heart, 
that one knows not whether most to admire his 
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generosity or prudent self-denial, when one consi- 
ders the manner in which he disposed of the pro- 
fits of his works ; Like a fertilising shower, they 
were dispensed to every member of his family, 
and he himself seems to have retained the smal- 
lest portion of them. Humbly accepting the in- 
adequate and degrading provision which his coun- 
try allotted to one of her greatest ornaments, he 
retired, with a grieved and embittered spirit, to 
that very state which he had predicted for him- 
self in the brightest hour of public admiration. 
Parties ran extremely high at the time, and it is 
well known that, on all such occasions, any per- 
son of distinguished abilities, who is chagrined 
and out of humour with the world, becomes the 
object of assiduous flattery ; a malcontent of emi- 
nence being of all acquisitions the most desire- 
able. That Burns was for an instant blinded by 
those pretences, which, till the experiment was 
made, misled so many upright and independent 
minds, was not surprising; to none, however, 
were the consequences so fatal : His reputation 
wounded, his feelings irritated, and his hopes 
blasted, — he abandoned himself, in a kind of 
gloomy desperation, to the short and pernicious 
palliative, which never fails to aggravate mental 
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and bodily disease. Yet even daring this short 
period of alternate agitated gaiety and bitter re- 
morse, his good feelings, his generous kind affec- 
tions, and his upright, honest, principles* never 
for a moment forsook him. One would think, to 
read the charges brought against his memory, 
that he had indulged in the most unfeeling waste 
and profusion. So far otherwise is the fact, that 
at his death, after the expences of a long illness, 
with a young and helpless family, he did not 
owe 201. in the world. So candid was his mind, 
and so sincere his remorse, that it is from his own 
self-reproaches that the weapons are chiefly fur- 
nished, by which his memory has been wounded. 

Many that have in reality led the licentious life 
with which he has been charged, have adorned 
their favourite vices with every ornament that wit 
or ingenuity could furnish, and left the records of 
their folly without atonement or apology. The 
very few transgressions of this sort in which Burns 
has indulged, carry their antidote along with them. 
It is evident, from his gayest effusions, that he al- 
ways retained enough of his early principles to 
embitter every culpable enjoyment; and there 
are not in the language, volumes that leave a 
more deep and melancholy impression on the 
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mind, of the sad consequences of unrestrained pas- 
sions, or convey occasionally more pathetic moral 
instruction, than the life and poems of Burns. He 
is severe! v criticised for the coarseness of his sa- 
tire. For this coarseness, however, his critics ac- 
count, by imputing it to his low education and 
the gross manners of a peasant. They however 
are not peasants; whence then proceeds that 
coarseness of invective which they make use of in 
the very act of censuring him, of whom it could 
not be said, that 

" His lettered locked braw brass collar 
" Shew'd him the gentleman and scholar." 

They to whom this description is applicable 
should not descend to imitate what they so great- 
ly blame. 

Willing to maintain himself on the high 
ground to which he felt entitled to aspire, Burns's 
letters were not merely epistolary effusions of 
sentiment, or vehicles of ordinary intelligence - y — 
they were claims which he, from time to time, 
put in for a place among men of genius and li- 
terature : They were therefore written with an 
anxious ambition of excellence and force dispro- 
portioned to their apparent object. Sorely con- 
scious of the imputations to which his hard for- 
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tune rendered him liable, they sometimes display 
too proud atone of defiance to the malignity of the 
world, and too frequent a boast of that independence 
of which he was so jealous. Yet for this human 
frailty some allowance should be made in a per- 
son so peculiarly situated, as not to have had a 
precedent, or been likely to create one. In eve- 
ry instance in which he was blameable, the seve- 
rity of his self- accusation is enough to disarm all 
other censure. 

Not satisfied with the unsparing severity of 
other criticisms, Burns has been attacked on 
his strongest ground: The lyric effusions with 
which he has enriched our language, are so 
superior to any other we possess, and in number, 
variety, and excellence, so much exceed those of 
any other British poet, that in this instance we 
may consider him as a benefactor to society. 
Much of our most innocent and elegant pleasure 
is owing to music in its difFerent forms : Whoever 
conveys it in a vehicle, simple, touching, and 
highly poetical, in which sound is made, as it 
ought to be, subservient to sense, performs an es- 
sential service to good taste, which is intimately 
connected with good morals. The lyric muse of 
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Bums has a peculiar charm for every Scottish 
ear, as being the last who has produced from our 
ancient Doric reed " Strains for immortality/' and 
has so happily blended the most significant and 
appropriate expressions of our native tongue with 
the more polished graces of modern eloquence, 
that the same strains which soothe the shepherd lad 
in his moorland wanderings, have nameless charms 
for the most cultivated taste, and the most deli- 
cate feeling. 

The charge of indelicacy brought against our 
bard by his merciless censors, is peculiarly harsh 
and ill founded. Whoever, in the glowing lan- 
guage of native poetry, describes a real pas- 
sion as he feels it, must needs do it in an im- 
passioned manner: But the purity and delica- 
cy with which our poet describes the tender- 
ness of attachment alone worthy of the name of 
love, is highly honourable both to his morals and 
his taste. The deviations from this general de- 
corous propriety are so slight, and occur so very 
seldom, that it seems invidious to detect them with 
such vigilance of observation. Talking of a last 
interview which he really had with his bride* 
elect, he says that their final parting was 
u With many a vow and lock'd embrace*" 
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On another occasion he speaks with improper 
strength of language, of straining to his bosom the 
object of his affections. These expressions, each 
standing singly in its place, and no where repeat- 
ed, furnish a pretext for branding with indeli- 
cacy the most pure, as well as the most beauti- 
ful collection of amatory poems in the English 
language. Cowley, the moral, metaphysical, and 
immaculate Cowley, has more reprehensible ex- 
pressions in his learned and witty poems on this 
subject, than are to be found in all the acknow- 
ledged works of Burns. We shall not injure these 
last by a comparison with many admired songs 
on the same subject, which have of late been but 
too well received. If, in our advances towards 
perfectability, we could entirely explode this pow- 
erful sentiment, to which we owe so much of all 
that adorns and refines society, it might be welL 
But, till we attain to this calm elevation of mind, 
what is often felt will be often described ; and 
when this is done at all, it is well that it should be 
done simply as well as powerfully, delicately as 
well as tenderly : — In short, that these fanciful 
sufferings should be lamented in verse only, by 

those who, like the bard of Coila, have 
" Skill to complain." 
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While music continues to be, so much as it is, 
the favourite amusement of so large a part of so- 
ciety, at that season of life when the mind is most 
susceptible of every impression, he who enno- 
bles it as Burns has done, certainly performs a 
most acceptable service to the community. In- 
deed, the influence of the lyric muse over the 
manners as well as the heart, can only be duly 
appreciated by those who are capable of feeling 
its power, and of tracing its influence through 
the remotest periods of society. Where those 
chords that vibrate in unison with our tenderest 
feelings, have never been touched by a master 
hand, the men are ferocious savages, and the wo- 
men abject slaves. 

Amatory poems are the produce of every soil 
that has felt the genial influence of the humaniz- 
ing muse. The first symptom of refinement in 
the progress of society, is a certain chastened re- 
verence for the dignity and purity of the female 
character. This tinctures the poetry of passion 
with a kind of unconscious delicacy, and the love 
and admiration of moral excellence becomes 
blended with that of female beauty. — The po- 
etry of Petrarch, though disfigured by bad 
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taste, and at times bewildered by metaphysical 
subtleties, awakened a tone of Ming, which being 
caught by his contemporary bards, contributed not 
a In tie to change the face of manners over all Europe. 
It afforded a model to the poets of that and the 
ensuing period, and streamed like the boreal lights 
thro' the obscurity of those dark ages which were just 
emerging out of barbarism. Taught to know their 
own power and consequence, and the means of 
preserving it, the sex, formerly oppressed and de- 
graded, assumed all the dignity of adored beauty, 
chastened by all the delicacy of female virtue. 
The muse, that celebrated their attractions, and 
adorned their best qualities with ail the embel- 
lishments a luxuriant fancy could add to a belov- 
ed object, taught them that most important les- 
son of the Pythagorean school, " Reverence thy- 
self ! M Female worth and female beauty were 
thus placed on an eminence to which valour, ge- 
nius, and sensibility, looked up with emulative 
ambition. The lover saw in his mistress, not 
merely an object of passion, but a motive to sti- 
mulate him to every honourable attainment and 
distinction. He formed lofty visions of exalted 
qualities and ideal perfection, with which he invest- 
ed the object of his adoration. Not satisfied with 
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pouring out the fulness of an impassioned heart 
to the idol of his affection, he languished, like the 
gallant Montrose, 

" To make her famous by his pen, and glorious by his 
sword." 

In contemplating any model of ideal perfection, 
the mind, though it may not be led to form a just 
estimate of what is or is not attainable, is warm- 
ed and enlarged by the generous ambition to excel. 

In our own country, the chivalrous enthusi- 
asm that gave power, and in giving power, gave 
graces to the sex, subsisted at a very remote pe- 
riod. " The north countrie," was early distin- 
guished as 

" A nation fam'd for song and beauty's charms, — " 
And this perhaps might be one reason why it 
was also 

" Inflexible in faith, invincible inarms." 

Though we should not pierce the clouds of 
remote antiquity, to illustrate this subject with 
the poetical tribute paid to the names of the Fin- 
oalian fair, later memorials of undoubted au- 
thority still subsist in the Gaelic language, which 
bear testimony, not only to the power of poetry 
in embellishing and exalting female excellence, 
but to the dignity and refinement to which that 
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character attained, when inspired by the salutary 
ambition of continuing to live in the songs of 
bards, and having their merit made a model and a 
theme to unborn beauties and poets of another 
age. " Beauty, youth, song, virtue, joy ! — this 
" groupe of bright ideas, flowers of paradise," being 
collected and perpetuated by our lyric bards, 
and allied with our national music, all powerful 
and pathetic as that is, has in a manner embalm- 
ed the strains native to our Doric reed, and given 
perpetuity to a language long since grown obso- 
lete in our sister kingdom : It has done more : 
It has localized and consecrated every spot of 
our romantic country, and given to it an invi- 
sible charm, a nameless attraction, that endears 
it to the natives, and makes it interesting to stran- 
gers. They are not the authors ranged in libra- 
ries, — it is not the poetry formed on classical 
models, and adapted to critical rules, that have 
wrought this wonder. — No, — 'tis the nation- 
al lyrics, those witching strains, at once poetical, 
local, and pathetic, that, borne on the melting 
notes of our native music, have identified our pas- 
toral vales, our solitary glens, and aerial moun- 
tains, with the tales of other times, with the po- 
etry of the heart, with our fondest, sweetest, re- 
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collections, and with all the tenderest and noblest 
feelings of the human mind. — Those strains that 
have lull'd our cradles in infancy, that have pow- 
erfully awaked our wonder, or our woe, in our 
childhood, and have touched the master-key of 
the soul during the period so dear to recollec- 
tion, when ingenuous simplicity and the pristine 
ardour of early affection, have not been darkened 
or chilled by the " knowledge of good and evil," 
— this poetry of nature, joined to its appropriate 
music, so admirably calculated to fix its impression, 
— is the magic that with invisible, yet irresistible 
force, draws back the wandering native from the 
fairest scenes that the happiest region can afford, 
—from the most successful pursuits of interest 
or ambition, — from every allurement of pomp 
and pleasure, to the beloved land of his na- 
tivity : Amidst every foreign attraction, his 
thoughts fly homewards. On the banks of the 
Ganges he hears the murmurs of the Tweed, and 
is ready to cry with the poet, 

" The murmurings of thy wandering wave below 
u Seem to my ear the pity of a friend." 

He labours — he meditates — he exerts patience, 
fortitude, and self-denial, unknown to the inhabi- 
tants of a happier soil j and all this that he may 
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return ; that the fruits of his toil may enrich and 
adorn the banks of some pastoral stream, or hide 
the sterility of some dark moor with the waving 
shades of new plantations; that he may once 
more wander on " Ettrick banks," — hear the Doric 
reed sound from the " Bush aboon Traquair," or 
see the " breathing spring" call forth the tender 
foliage on the " Birks of Invermay," — listen to 
the echoes of the rural song from " Roslin Cas- 
tle," or " trace on Yarrow's braes the widow'd 
maid." 

Who that loves his country would seem to un- 
dervalue or wish to diminish this peculiar en- 
chantment ? Who that has made human nature 
in the least his study, but must know how much 
of the cordial allotted to cheer our path towards 
a higher mode of existence, flows from those hap- 
py associations that prolong the gay delusions of 
youth, and combine the purest of sensual enjoy- 
ments, — " the concord of sweet sounds," with the 
finest emotions of the heart, and the richest trea- 
sures of the memory. 

Let me not be accused of extravagance, as giving 
an undue importance to things in themselves of little 
moment: — It is not by the partial evidence of a 
sensitive mind, or a glowing imagination, that this 
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truth remains to be established. The coolest head, 
the strongest mind, that stern model of republican 
virtue, — Fletcher of Saltoun, whose range of 
thought and action lay far as possible from the 
precincts of poetical delusion, was yet rendered, 
by experience of human life and character, duly 
sensible of the importance of popular poetry,— of 
that poetry which borrows the assistance of mu- 
sic, and, reinforced by this powerful ally, assails 
the judgment at once through the medium of the 
senses and the imagination : " Let who will/' 
said he, " make laws for a country, while I am 
permitted to make its ballads." And when Plato 
proposed to exclude poets from his ideal republic, 
he reasoned upon the same principle. He wish- 
ed the laws to be supreme, and he knew that the 
authority of law is limited, but that the influence 
of poetry is boundless. 

If then our patriotism, our best affections, and 
what of all other things most contributes to pri- 
vate happiness and public virtue,— the delicacy 
and purity of the female character in our native 
country, owe so much to this homely inspiration, 
what is due to the memory of that gifted bard 
who has revived our favourite strains, and " mar- 
ried them to immortal verse," with such rare feli. 
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city, uniting the race, the pathos, and the grace- 
ful simplicity of our ancient dialect, with all that 
is most elegant and expressive in modern lan- 
guage. It is to Burns we owe the revival of our 
national taste, and the fervent admiration that 
Scottish song has 'attracted among our southern 
neighbours. — The fabled attractions of the lyre of 
Orpheus, in bringing his Eurydice from the re- 
gions of utter darkness to the confines of vital 
light, were but typical of the enchantment of song 
by which* our inspired rustic rescued the lyric 
muse from that hades to which bad taste and 
worse morals had degraded her. 

It is to Burns, and his contemporary bards, 
that we owe the proud distinction of still remain- 
ing a peculiar people, characterised by language, 
manners, and poetry entirely our own, after be- 
ing for centuries under the dominion of a nation 
more powerful, wealthy, learned, and polished, 
than ourselves: — like the Rhone which, when 
poured into the lake of Geneva, still retains its 
current, its colour, and its force. 

Then, while a Scottish voice remains to warble 
these touching strains, or a Scottish heart to 
vibrate to their tones, let the memory of the hard- 
fated bard be regarded with tenderness, and the 
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veil of oblivion gently drawn over faults attended 
by consequences so fatal, and atoned by remorse 
so bitter, and confessions so candid. 

Forgive, then, ye powers of criticism, this fee- 
ble attempt to weed the nettle from that grave 
which only the consecrated holly should over- 
shadow ! 
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APPENDIX II. 



MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS 

ON THE 

WRITINGS OF BURNS. 



[The following pages made a part of the Memoir prefixed to 
the present edition ; but being easily separable from it, 
are transferred to this place, for the pnrpose of reducing 
the size of the volumes to a greater equality.] 

When we call Bums an original poet, we 
give him a very high station in the scale of in- 
tellectual excellence, the greatness of the praise 
being proportioned to the small ness of the num- 
ber with whom it is shared. In all ages, the 
genuine poet is a character of rare appearance. 
During the century which has recently expired, 
distinguished as it was by mental exertion, it 
may be doubted if more than five or six were 
justly entitled to this honourable appellation. 
The poets of inferior power were such as had 
been guided, by their admiration of others, to a 
species of composition which they would not, of 
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themselves, have discovered. But the bard of 
nature would have been a poet, though none had 
preceded him. Even before the invention of 
metrical language, his superior portion of fancy . 
and feeling would probably have found a vent 
in discourse, and given an interesting peculiarity 
to his character. 

Persons of this description possess qualities of 
which it is difficult to give a complete enumera- 
tion, but of which a few may be specified. The 
discriminating vivacity of their perception, the 
exquisite delicacy of their intellectual tact, 
and the ease with which they trace every 
emotion to its origin and object, produce ef- 
fects which ordinary men more willingly ascribe m 
to an additional faculty, than to the superior ex- 
cellence or improvement of powers which are 
common to all. Hence, either from a natural 
facility with which certain operations of his mind 
are performed, or from habits of peculiar activi- 
ty, in recollecting and analysing his feelings, a 
man of sensibility perceives in every scene a 
multitude of little circumstances which, to a 
mind of grosser structure, are either unobserved, 
or if observed, uninteresting. In viewing a land- 
scape, the latter is conscious of a pleasing result 
from the whole, and contents itself with this 
state of aggregate gratification ; while the for- 
mer draws an appropriate delight from every 
part, and can appretiate to himself and others, 
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the share of the general effect which belongs to 
each particular feature of the scene. But the 
power of observing and distinguishing the finer 
or the nobler lineaments of nature, is not suffi- 
cient. This constitutes only taste> which num- 
bers enjoy without being able to impart their 
impressions. For the last purpose, the aid of 
genius is required, which invents the means of 
communicating to others, by a warm and faith- 
ful transcript of its objects, the emotions which 
these objects had awakened in itself. The taste 
of a painter enables him to discern the great 
lines on which grace or sublimity depend ; but 
it is by his genius that he traces them with such 
a truth of execution as to secure their efFect. In 
like manner, the poet is led, by a nice percep- 
tion of the circumstances which had affected 
himself, to make choice of these, and of these 
alone, for conveying the affection to others ; and 
the introduction of a circumstance included in 
no former enumeration, is accompanied with 
that pleasure which it is the province of genius, 
by novelty of discovery, to create. Still, how- 
ever, he may fail from imperfect execution, if he 
do not possess a masterly command of language, 
which is his only medium of expression ; bat 
when he selects, from an exuberant store, words 
and phrases of the most significant power for con- 
veying ideas, selected with equal felicity, he then 
approaches the consummation of imitative art. 
Vol. n. t 
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To genius of this character, the pretensions of 
Burns may be maintained, from numberless pas- 
sages of his writings. In what poet shall we 
find a more concise yet more complete repre- 
sentation of a visible scene, than is presented in 
the four following lines ? 

" The cauld blue north was streaming forth 

" Her lights wi' hissing eirie din ; 
" Athort the lift they start and shift, 

" Like Fortune's favours, lost and win." 

Here every word is big with emphatic meaning. 
It is a separate stroke of that slight but skilful 
outline, which brings the whole scene to the eye 
with greater force and distinctness, than a pic- 
ture filled with the most ample and elaborate fi- 
nishing. So powerfully does it alTect the imagi 
nation, that we almost seem to grow chill as we 
read. The last line is rather complementary, the 
mind being so intensely engaged by the material 
objects, that the moral analogy comes upon it 
unexpectedly. But it was the practice of Burns 
to let the current of his ideas flow with little re- 
straint ; and hence we find him mingling the pa- 
thetic with the sprightly, the solemn with the 
ludicrous, and, in the present instance, the sen- 
timental with the descriptive. 

A passage no less striking, we meet with in a 
stanza most happily picturing a furious snow- 
storm, where the same discriminating sensibility, 
and the same power of verbal execution, will be 
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perceived by all to whom the language is intelli- 
gible : 

" Now biting Boreas, fell and dour, 

(c Sharp, shivers through the leafless bower, 

u And Phoebus gi'es a short hVd glour, 

Far south the lift, 
t( Dim-darkening through the flaky shower, 

Or whirling drift.*' 

Who can read these lines without beholding the 
dun and labouring gloom, with all its adjuncts, be- 
fore his eyes ? The few circumstances exhibited, 
are marked with a strength and preferred with a 
judgment, which rouse the activity of the mind* 
and introduce whatever association can supply. 

Though the lofty and energetic spirit of Burn? 
appears to have delighted more in the sublime 
than in the beautiful ; yet, in his delineations of 
softer and brighter scenery, we shall easily dis- 
cover the pencil of genius. A summer morning 
is thus described ; 

" The rising sun o'er Galston muirs 

" Wi» glorious light was glintin, 
" The hares were hirplin down the furrs, 

" The lavrocks they were chauntin." 

Here only three images are introduced, yet moTe 
are not required to place the reader where tiie 
poet was placed when he Wrote. Thomson gives 
a description of a summer moruing, enriched 
with details, and embellished with splendid elar- 
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boration, yet it presents (at least to my mind) 
nothing which does not offer itself as a natural 
accompaniment to the stenographic sketch, if I 
may use the metaphor, thrown off by his coun- 
tryman with such rapid facility. In this passage 
we have an example of the skill of Burns, in his 
nice adaptation of Words. Of all the terms which 
any language aifords, few could so significantly 
express the peculiar motion of the hare, when 
she moves with caution, but without alarm, as 
the word hirplin. In this manner language is 
extended. A number of words which are little 
else than synonimes, to persons who are at no 
pains, or who have no power to define and dis- 
criminate, convey to one more anxious for the 
enjoyment produced by variety and precision 
of thought, different shades of significance, 
which he separates with ease. He afterwards 
employs them to express the meaning which they 
had conveyed to himself, and they come by his 
authority and adoption to be legitimated. In 
almost every page of Burns we may find ex- 
amples of unusual skill in his choice of words. 
Ah I have been accidentally led to point out a 
term descriptive of peculiar motion, I shall sub- 
join a few more of the same class, and if I suc- 
ceed, under this restriction, it will naturally be 
inferred, that, on all subjects, instances of simi- 
lar felicity are equally abundant in the works of 
the poet. " When Hughoc he came day tin 
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" by." — " Down some trottin burn's meander." 
" Awa ye squatter' d like a drake."^-" The 
" wheels o* life gae down hill scrievin " — The two 
following passages are singularly rich in terms of 
the same description : 

*' Here farmers gash, in ridin graith, 

" Gaed hoddin by their cotters ; 
a There swankies young, in braw braid.claith, 

" Are springin' o'er the gutters ; 
" The lasses skelpin bareBt, thrang," &c. holy fair. 

Thou never braindgt, an/ecA7 &njUsket y 
But thy cauld tail thou wad hae whiskei, 
An spread abreed thy weel fill'd brisket, 
" Wi' pith and power, 
Till spritty knowes wad rair't and risket, 
" And stypet owre." 

THE FAHMEtt TO HIS AULD MARE. 

In representations of human character, the 
power of Burns was no less conspicuous, than in 
his portraits of external nature. When describing, 
with satirical humour, the character of country 
squires, he recollects that they are in general dis- 
posed to treat their rustic dependents with af- 
fable liberality and indulgence, and that there 
are but a few unpardonable offences which never 
fail to kindle their resentment, and to call forth 
their power of oppression. These he catches 
with penetrating observation, and enumerates 
with happy brevity in six lines, of which the 
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descriptive truth will be recognised from Caith- 
ness to Cornwall : 

" For thae frank, rantin, ramblin billies, 
" Ficnt haet o' them's til hearted fellows : 
*' Except for cutting o' their timmer, 
?' Or speaking lightly o' their limraer, 
" Or shooting o' a hare ormuircock, 
" The ne'er a bit they're ill to poor fock." 

Here we have the usual subjects of aristocratic 
jealousy, and the common character created by 
common circumstances in a particular order of 
men, expressed with a rapidity and resemblance, 
which may be compared to the sudden effect 
produced by the cast of a mould, rather than to 
the tardy labour of the pencil. To the same spe- 
cies of characteristic writing, where the descrip- 
tion of an individual describes a class, may be 
referred the poaching sportsman in " Tarn Sam- 
sons Elegy." Few can have passed through life, 
without meeting some of this numerous family, 
who are rewarded for their insignificance in the 
sober departments of gainful industry, by an in- 
disputed supremacy in all the scenes of profit- 
less recreation, which furnish amusements for idle 
activity. 

Another province of the genuine poet is to 
seize with interesting accuracy, the practices and 
modes of life which prevail in certain subdivi- 
sions of society ; and all of those, to which Burns 
had access, are reflected from the mirror of his 
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writings with the most circumstantial fidelity. 
In his " Twa Dogs'* and " Halloween" we have 
the interior of a peasant's cottage, with all its ap- 
propriate manners and customs, at the season of 
merry-making; and in the " Cotter's Saturday 
night," we have the same scene, under a more af- 
fecting and impressive aspect. u The Holy Fair* 
is a representation of practices which arise out 
of institutions peculiar to a single country, and 
which, though abundantly open to ridicule, are 
consecrated by traditionary usage. Those who 
know the original, must acknowledge it to be a 
caricature of exquisite humour ; and even those 
who do not, will be diverted by its exhibition of 
characters and customs, the truth of which de- 
rives sufficient evidence from their probability. 
The nocturnal revels in the alehouse which was 
the darling resort of Tarn o' Shanter, may stand 
a comparison with the scenes at the Boar's Head 
tavern, so admirably delineated by Shakespeare ; 
but, in making this comparison, one difference 
cannot fail to strike us in favour of the immortal 
dramatist. Falstaff and his associates are cha- 
racters which we have never met with, yet they 
are adjusted with such philosophical skill to the 
varieties possible in human nature — they are 
made up of parts, which form compounds so con- 
gruous, that they are as interesting as if their pro- 
totypes were familiarly known. To render a fic- 
tion pleasing, it must both resemble and differ 
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from reality. In the happy balance of these two 
qualities, the excellence of the fiction in a great 
measure consists; the resemblance giving interest 
to the difference, as the difference to the resem- 
blance; and in the fictitious characters alluded 
to, we see this balance admirably managed. But 
similar inventions were perhaps beyoud the en- 
terprise of Burns. All his topers are copies, not 
compounds, from real life. To pursue this spe- 
culation a little farther — though Burns succeeds 
in making us sympathize with the mirth and hap- 
piness of his hero ; though he disposes us to for- 
give the dissipation which created so much kind- 
ness and cordiality, he would probably have 
shrunk from an attempt to exhibit vices less ve- 
nial, as any thing else than odious or disgusting. 
It was only the invincible powers of a Shake- 
speare, that, in Falstaff, could give a singular sort 
of interest to falsehood, debauchery, and coward- 
ice, and make them, with the aid of wit and so- 
ciality, seduce us even into an indescribable feel- 
ing of mirthful and companionable affection. 

From the power of Burns, in delineating cha- 
racter, if we ascend to a higher region of poetry, 
and try his pretensions to genius by his exhibi- 
tion of the stronger affections of the mind, we 
shall still find our scrutiny successful. Here he 
had unfortunately no occasion to go far in search 
of an original, as in his own breast he might al- 
ways find some passion domineering with a force. 
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and indulged with a freedom, which rendered its 
operations singularly distinct. Of love he had 
abundant experience; and no man was better 
qualified to describe and discriminate its various 
emotions, than one who had run through the 
whole, from the gentle languishment of dubious 
and nascent preference, to the fury of impatient 
and ungovernable ardour. Nor was his mind 
more a stranger to the risings of indignation, the 
loathings of contempt, the throes of grief, or the 
meltings of pity : If the assertion of Roscommon 
be just, 

" No poet any passion can excite, 

" But what they feel transport them, when they write, — ** 

Burns possessed this poetical qualification in no 
ordinary degree. He had a title to rely with 
certainty on communicating the infection, when 
the disease was so strong in himself. In opposi- 
tion to Roscommon, it may be asked how Shake- 
speare could delineate to the life the passions of 
Hamlet or Othello, when he was neither the 
Prince of Denmark, nor the General of Venice ; 
neither the son of a murdered King, nor the hus- 
band of a suspected wife; and when he, there- 
fore, could never have actually felt the passions 
excited by circumstances in which he had never 
been placed. It must have been from the united 
force of imagination and pasMon. The former 
was sufficiently powerful to transiorm him, tor the 
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moment, into the very person of his hero ; and 
the latter, to make him feel precisely what his 
hero must have felt. Had either of these powers 
been defective, the effect would have been im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory. Had his imagination 
been feeble, he could not have gone out of him- 
self, and assumed the being of another ; and had 
his passions been languid, though he might have 
placed himself in the proper situation, he would 
not have been moved by the proper feelings, and 
would have produced a character very different, 
and probably far less interesting, than what he 
had designed. 

In like manner Burns could, by the force of 
his fancy, identify himself with Bruce, at the 
head of his army, or with the dying soldier in the 
field of battle ; and, by the power of his passions, 
he could glow with those feelings of patriotism 
and cravings for glory, which vent themselves in 
language so appropriate to the situation It was 
seldom, however, that he made such efforts. On 
most occasions he had no need to call in the aid 
of imagination, or to assume any other character 
than his own. The events of his life, and the 
manner in which they had affected him, furnish- 
ed abundant exercise for his power of displaying 
the passions. The book of human nature may be 
read by all human beings, however stationary or 
obscure : and it is probable that Burns was a 
better practical scholar, in the workings of the 
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heart, before he quitted the narrow precinct of 
his native parish, than numbers, whose cool ob- 
servation had been far more extensive, but at the 
same time less personal. He who engages deep- 
ly in the game of life, will much sooner reach 
proficiency than one who has studied it at a great- 
er variety of tables, but only as a spectator. 
Where do love and sorrow breathe their mingled 
strains in more touching unison, than in the 
verses addressed " to Mary in Heaven f" Where 
does the quiet and complacent warmth of parent- 
al affection smile with a more gentle benignity, 
than in the figure of the mother in " the Cotter's 
Saturday night ?" Where can we find a more ex- 
hilarating enumeration of the enjoyments of youth, 
contrasted with their successive extinction as age 

advances, than in " the Epistle to J. S ?" The 

views of human life which Burns habitually in- 
dulged, were dark and cheerless j and in those 
hours of depression, to which all are occasionally 
subject, or under the pressure of misfortunes of 
which we are always ready to shift the blame 
from ourselves, by charging it to the treachery 
or injustice of the world, we shall acknowledge 
the fidelity with which our feelings have been 
expressed by the bard, in the " Lament" in 
" Despondency, 11 and in those pathetic reflec- 
tions on the fugacity of pleasure, which are scat- 
tered through his writings, and which he is unable 
to suppress even in the liveliest frolics of his ge- 
nius. Most of them, too, have a seasoning of 
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tenderness and pity for his fellow creatures, both 
rational and irrational, by which readers even of 
the most obtuse sensibilitv cannot fail to be af- 
fected. Nor is this the traditionary cant which 
one poet inherits from another, and which floats 
past the attention, as the mere expletive, or pro- 
fessional, style of the art. It has a penetrating 
and original poignancy, which genius alone can 
bestow. The poet often touches a new string, 
with a pathos which instantly awakens a corres- 
ponding tone in the heart of his reader. Thus, 
in his u Winter Night" he contrives, by a mas- 
terly description of its severity, to lead us gra- 
dually on from the sufferings of the innocent 
songsters, to commiserate those even of the kite 
and the carrion crow, and to acknowledge that 
their voracious cruelty has been more than expi- 
ated by the merciless lash of the elements. 

" Ilk happing bird, woo, helpless thing, 
That in the merry mouths o* spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

What comes o* thee ? 
"Whare wilt thou cowr thy chittring wing 
And close thy e'e I 

Ev'n you on murd'ring errands toil'd, 
Lone, from your savage homes exil'd, 
The blood-stain'd roost, and sheep cot spoil'd, 

My heart forgets, 
While pitiless the tempest wild 

Sore on you beats." 
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It was a daring attempt in Shakespeare to re- 
concile with probability the gradual submission 
of Lady Anne to the flattery of Richard j yet 
Burns shows almost equal confidence in his own 
powers, when he expects to succeed in claiming 
our pity for the Devil, or our protection for the 
tyrants of the grove. 

In richness and vigour of imagination, Burns 
has rarely been surpassed. This power is com- 
monly considered to be the principal constituent 
of genius, as it is the instrument of invention, 
and the parent of novelty both in science and 
art. The sciences and arts, while in a state of 
progression, appear to advance, rather by sudden 
and occasional starts, than by regular periodical 
steps, and to receive their increments, not from 
the collective efforts of all who engage in them, 
but from the extraordinary and unexpected exer- 
tion of a single mind, by which something that 
was unknown before is discovered in the one, or 
executed in the other. To the power of making 
this solitary exertion, the denomination of genius 
should, perhaps, in strictness of language, be 
confined. If the preceding idea be just, it is by 
the production of novelty that pretensions to ge- 
nius must be tried : and to this test Burns may, 
without any apprehension, be subjected. His 
writings, both in prose and verse, abound with 
original thoughts, and with images of his own 
creation. And it must be remembered that an au- 
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thor, whose reading was so limited, might fre- 
quently produce, by a second invention, what, 
unknown to him, had been invented before. Even 
when a common idea occurs to him, it serves on- 
ly as a hint to put his fancy in motion, or as 
the medium through which he passes to some new 
conception. Thus in his song of " John Ander- 
son" the comparison of life to the ascent and de- 
clivity of a hill, is common and familiar, but 
when Burns has begun it, he pursues it beyond 
the usual limits, and by making his aged couple 
" sleep together at the jit" extends it to an idea 
which is altogether new, and which, at the same 
time, harmonizes finely with the sereue, af- 
fectionate, and pathetic spirit of this beautiful 
piece. Thus, too, when speaking of the unfit- 
ness of genius for ordinary affairs, he employs a 
trite idea in comparing life to a voyage, but he 
employs it only as the stem on which he grafts 
another of his own invention, to illustrate the 
helpless unskilfulness of poets, whom he calls 
" timid landsmen on life's stormy main." In his 
metaphors he shews himself always ready to rely 
on the coinage of his own fancy. His fish with 
ruddy spots are " bedropt with crimson hail." 
The loss of a valuable fellow-citizen, is, " paying 
kane to death the hour of twelve is " the key- 
stone of night's black arch j" and the acquisition 
of immortal fame by a poet, is to " warsle time, 
ajid lay him on his back." 
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The conceptions of Burns, it may also be ob- 
served, were no less remarkable for their clear- 
ness than for their strength. This enabled him 
to sustain all his similes correctly, and to avoid 
that incongruity in the progress of the parallel to 
which less discriminating minds are exposed. 
We may refer, as examples, to the ludicrous com- 
parisons of Kilmarnock to a cow, in the " Ordi- 
nation" and of the life of the " Unco Guid" to 
a mill in the " Address" and also to the whole 
allegorical song of " John Barleycorn'* 

The strength and vivacity of his conceptive 
faculties may be still better estimated, by the dis- 
tinctness with which he places himself, and his 
readers, in fictitious situations. He appears, by 
a kind of sorcery, to disengage us from the power 
of the senses, and to transport us to imaginary 
scenes, where the vision for the time has all the 
power of actual existence. Modo me Thebis, 
modo ponit Athenis. We feel ourselves become 
spectators of the " Holy Fair" and members of 
the party at the sports of " Halloween" or at 
the prayers and supper of the " Cotter" We 
find ourselves seated with Tarn o' Shanter at the 
blazing fire of the alehouse, and grow familiarly 
acquainted with the jovial group. We enter into 
all the warmth of the fraternal friendship between 
Tarn and the Souter, " who had been fou for 
ouks thegither;" and we perceive our spirits rise 
as the bowl goes round. VV f e accompany the hero 
through the tempest; we gaze with him at the 
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window of the illuminated ruin, and shudder at 
the strange mixture of Unearthly horror, and hea- 
ven-defying merriment* Nor can we at once re- 
sume our own persons, and withdraw from the 
contemplation of objects, which by superior vi- 
vacity compensate for their want of reality. 

The mind of Burns was a magazine of ideas, 
collected by the activity of his observation, aided 
by a memory which treasured only what possess- 
ed some species of interest.^ From this affluence 
of materials, which, by a power of quick associ- 
ation, were always at command, his fancy was 
ready to frame a variety of pleasing images, and 
the sensibility which accompanied all his views, 
supplied that warmth of sentiment with which 
his writings are so richly seasoned. In these 
there is nothing indifferent ; no frigid description 
where mind is absent, and feehng asleep ; no 
thought " which plays round the head but comes 
not to the heart no figurative expression, which 
serves only to decorate, without increasing the 
warmth and vigour of what it clothes. Every 
thing, under the aspect in which he presents it, 
becomes an object of sympathy, and receives 
animation from the touch of his pen. Even be- 
tween his " Brigs," our hearts make an instant 
preference. We take part with the venerable and 
insulted antient, as with the reduced but digni- 
fied representative of an honourable ancestry; 
while we scorn and resent the petulance of its 
rival, as ©f the disgusting triumph of upstart q§- 
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tentatiOn and prosperous vulgarity. In the same* 
manner, we enter into the feelings of his Daisy 
and his Mouse, his Dogs and his Mare ; for ou all 
the subjects of his pencil Burns never failed to 
spread the hues of passion. 

The power ascribed to the music of Timo- 
iheus, is ascribable also to the poetry of Burns, 
which instantly transmits the varied and succes- 
sive emotions of its author, and infects the read- 
er with all the enthusiasm of his mirth or de- 
spondency, his affection or resentment, his ap± 
plause or derision. Even where he deviates in- 
to a strain which we disapprove, we may con- 
demn* but cannot quit him ; and generally find 
the attraction of his talent stronger than the 
repulsion of his immorality. 

His poems have been so frequently, and so 
judiciously analysed, that any new attempt of a 
similar kind must be attended with the double 
danger of repeating stale remarks, or of direct* 
ing attention to beauties and defects of com- 
parative unimportance. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that the public has already decided so dis- 
tinctly for itself, as to render the attempt offici- 
ous and unbecoming. If the excellence of an 
author may be estimated by the frequency with 
which his sentiments are echoed in quotation ; if 
this be the stamp by which the public sanc- 
tions the currency of its favourite verses, a high 
station among the poets has been assigned to 
▼ol. n. u 
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Burns for his beauties, without the aid of italics 
or inverted commas, have become nearly as pro- 
verbial, among all by whom the language is un- 
derstood, as the striking passages of Pope or 
Milton. Yet, without presuming to assist a choice 
which has been already made, I shall perhaps be 
indulged in a few desultory reflections, which, il 
they miss the assent of the reader, may furnish 
him with amusement in detecting their futility. 

It is remarkable that the writings of Burns, 
unlike to those of other poets, exhibit few traces 
of a progressive improvement in his art The 
" Epistle to Davie" which is the earliest of those 
compositions, where his powers seem to have 
been seriously put forth, is little inferior to his 
latest productions. Its difficult measure, bor- 
rowed from " The Cheny and the Slae" he pro- 
bably- chose to try his dexterity in rhiming; and 
it is astonishing that, under this unusual con- 
straint, he should have clothed his thoughts in 
expression so natural, flowing, and familiar. This 
poem, which was written about the period of his 
father's death, presents an affecting specimen of 
his reflections, under a singular accumulation of 
distresses. It seems to be a sort of effort to accus- 
tom his thoughts to the very darkest possibilities of 
evil, and to a recollection of the consolations which 
will be left, when his anticipations are realised. 
His consciousness of superior talents, to which his 
attention, at the time, had perhaps been drawn by 
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their exertion in conversation with his " brother 
poet," makes him consider with regret, and not 
without some of that indignation, which was 
more congenial to his character, the peculiar dis- 
comforts of his situation. These are admirably 
described in the opening stanza, which represents 
the northern blast as drifting the snow to the 
very hearth of his wretched cottage. He then 
anticipates the period to which he seems so near, 
when the unequal distribution of external advan- 
tages may reach its extreme, and when his friend 
and he may be reduced to the condition of itine- 
rant beggars. The evils of this condition he does 
not palliate; but soothes himself with the reflec- 
tion, that, after all the gifts of fortune are gone, 
those of nature will remain $ and that they may 
still be happy, in the possession of health, taste, 
ingenuity, and affection, and above all, in the 
cessation of fear, the chief poisoner of enjoyment, 
from having reached the lowest point of depres- 
sion. The lines in which the mendicant poets 
are imaged, as exulting in the charms of creation, 
and in the exercise of a talent from which they 
had derived so little apparent benefit, are ex- 
tremely pleasing. 

" What tho% like commoners of air, 
We wander out, we know not where, 
But cither house or hal» ? 

u 2 
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Yet nature's charms, the hilU and woods, 
The sweeping rales, and foaming Hoods, 

Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the ground, 

And blackbirds whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound, 
To see the coming year i 
On braes when we please, then, 

We'll sit and sowth a tune ; 
Syne rhyme till't, we'll time till»t, 
And sing't when we hae done/' 

The two last lines are among the few in which 
the difficulty of the measure produces a little 
feebleness. In a subsequent stanza, he describes 
the advantages to be derived from adversity, 
with the facility of a practised versifier, and with 
a philosophy worthy of Epictetus. 

" And, eten should misfortunes come, 
I, here wfia sit, hae met wi' some, 

An's thankfu' for them yet : 
They gie the wit of age to youth ; 

They let us ken oursel ; 
They make us see the naked truth, 
The real guid and ill. 

Tho' losses and crosses 

Be lessons right severe, 
There's wit there, ye'll get there, 
Ye'll find nae other where." 

He concludes by employing the common fable of 
Pegasus, to express his fatigue, and the necessity 
of repose from the exertion he had made ; but 
by the strength of his conception, and his happy 
choice of epithets, even this hackneyed allegory 
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gains original interest under his management. 
No writer could set before our eyes, with great* 
er brevity, and at the same time with more dis- 
tinctness, the picture of a jaded steed at the end 
of his stage. 

Prior to the " Epistle," Burns had produced 
M Poor Maillie" and " Winter, a Dirge" in the 
introductory stanza of which there is abundant 
proof of his talent for descriptive poetry. From 
these first fruits of the genius of Burns, we see that 
it very suddenly shot up to maturity ; and that in 
the use of the Scottish dialect little subsequent im- 
provement was to be expected. In one depart- 
ment, however, room was still left for a farther 
progress. By the diligent study, and frequent 
composition of English verse, he might have at- 
tained a wider range of expression, and have thus 
found more latitude for the originality of his con- 
ceptions, and the vagrancy of his fancy, in a lan- 
guage, through the medium of which he would 
have greatly extended the circle of his admirers. 
To this he does not appear to have paid very se- 
rious attention: and therefore, the last of his 
English productions, which is a prologue, writ- 
ten eight months before his death, evinces no re- 
markable accession of power, during the ten pre- 
cedipg years. It is a fair imitation of that style 
of genteel and chastened sprightlinees, which is 
generally adopted in those dramatic addresses j 
but when contrasted with the humour of his other 

v3 
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poems, it serves to confirm a remark which has 
frequently been made, that few can give full ef- 
fect to a witty conception, unless by the language 
with which they are most familiar, and in which 
they naturally think. Many Scotchmen, in com- 
panies where they can take the aid of their own 
vernacular dialect, shew a rich vein of humour, 
which appears to desert them, when restricted to 
English. This, perhaps, more than any consti- 
tutional or characteristic indisposition to liveli- 
ness, may be the cause why few Scotch writers 
have been eminent for humour. To the northern 
division of the empire, English is, in some mea- 
sure, a foreign tongue : while Irish authors, who 
often excel in humour, enjoy the advantage of 
speaking from their cradle, and being accustom- 
ed to couch their thoughts, in the language which 
they are afterwards to write, with little more 
peculiarity than may be perceived in some of 
the provincial inhabitants of England. The Irish 
enjoy a farther advantage, in the similarity of 
their institutions, ecclesiastical and literary, po- 
litical and legal, and of the terms and phrases 
connected with them, to those of the metropoli- 
tan country. On such topics a Scotchman might 
furnish many pleasantries, highly amusing to 
his countrymen, but equally dull and unmean- 
ing to the English public, (which every subject 
of the empire is now ambitious of addressing,) 
from its total ignorance of the professional usages 
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and technical words on which his wit might be 
exercised. 

But to return from this digression — if we do 
not find in Burns indications of a regular and pro- 
gressive improvement, we are certainly still far- 
ther from finding any thing of a contrary nature, 
u Tarn o* Shanter" one of his latest compositions, 
is also one of the most perfect, and of the best 
sustained, in the whole collection, combining, as 
an excellent critic has observed, the comic arch- 
ness of Prior, with the terrific sublimity of Shake- 
speare. His minor productions nearly of the 
same period, such as the " Whistle" and the 
poem on Captain Grose, evince at least no 
abatement of his former humour, or ease of ex- 
pression. 

The humour of Burns was original and suc- 
cessful. He had a strong propensity to view un- 
der a ludicrous aspect, subjects which he thought 
zeal or superstition had invested with unneces- 
sary or questionable sanctity. When beating for 
game, he delighted to push to the very confines 
of propriety, and to sport on the debatable line 
between sacred and profane. He was indeed 
scarcely excelled by Lucian himself in that spe- 
cies of humour which is produced by debasing 
objects of the most serious and solemn magnitude, 
to the level of easy and indifferent familiarity. 
In the verses on " Dr Hornbook" where the poet 
/elates his interview and social chat with Death, 

Mi 
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whose bony figure is drawn with equal drollery 
and correctness, how is the scythe of that dread- 
ed Being stript of its terrors, when it only serves 
to suggest this homely and neighbourly address : 

" Guid e'en t*ye, friend ! hae ye been oaawin 
" When ither folk are busy sawin ?" 

Nor is the familiarity less, when Death, like the, 
starved Apothecary, pleads his poverty, as an ex- 
cuse for following an unpopular calling. 

Folk maun do something for their bread, 
" And sae maun Death." 

This poem has all the excellence of which its 
description admits ; and though humour be its 
ground-work, it is occasionally streaked with a 
vein of sublimity, as in the expression, " It spak 
right howe," and in the incident when w The 
auld kirk- hammer strak the bell." This stroke 
puts the train of risible emotions to flight ; and 
suddenly introduces another, more akin to appre- 
hension, and a recollection of the tremendous 
personage who had been amusing us with his 
jokes. 

Nor was the power of Burns inferior in that 
description of humour, which exalts insignificant 
things to a ludicrous dignity. Whether he ad- 
dresses, or supplies language to inanimate and ir- 
rational objects, it is so suitable and unforced, 
and appears so gravely in earnest, as to render 
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the fable more delusive, and the personification 
more credible, than is commonly the case in si- 
milar attempts. His " Tzoa Dogs'* exercise their 
reason with the most sober propriety. His Ewe 
is a sagacious and affectionate matron. His 
Louse a well- scolded intruder. His Haggis a 
fair and portly personage, whose countenance 
beams good humour and good cheer ; and his 
Toothach an imp of torture, practised in all the 
arts of excruciation. On high pretensions, espe- 
cially to devotional austerity, Burns had no mer- 
cy; nor on that popular weakness which lets 
fancied reverence for religion beget a sort of 
coaxing and effeminate tenderness for the per- 
son of its ministers. This appears in a variety 
of his poems, where he applies the scourge of 
irony with all the force and cordiality of Butler. 
Even follies which had more of his approbation 
do not escape entirely : and it is amusing to ob- 
serve, how dexterously he contrives, by way of 
a nominal execution of the law, to touch, but not 
to wound, them with the rod ; for in his praises 
of thoughtless dissipation, there is frequently a 
shade of ridicule, though so thin and slight as to 
be scarcely perceptible. 

In the lyrical effusions of Burns, we find ex- 
amples of the light and airy, the plaintive and 
pathetic, and the animating and exalted. The 
few which he left of the last description are in so 
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noble a spirit, that we cannot help regretting the 
sin al In ess of their number ; but he was led by the 
old Scottish ballads, which he proposed to him- 
self as models, into a preference of the style of 
Anacreon to that of Tyrtaeus. Without depart- 
ing from his models, however, he found room for 
the admission of those tender sentiments to which 
his heart was always open. Separation from what 
we love, either by distance of time, or distance 
of place, is a circumstance of which the recollec- 
tion most powerfully awakens that " joy of grief** 
so often felt by minds of sensibility. In this feel- 
ing there is more pleasure, from the certainty of 
what we have formerly enjoyed, than pain, from 
regretting that it is past. It is partly owing to 
the consciousness of having secured our natural 
portion of the blessings of life, that we can look 
with benignity, and even with superiority, on the 
young, who are enjoying them at present, but 
whose portion is still uncertain. This species of 
sentiment, in which triumph is softened by a 
44 not unpleasing melancholy," Horace express- 
es beautifully in the following lines. 

u llle potent tui 

Latusquc degct, cut licet in diem 
Dixisse vixi. n 

Or, in the spirited version of Dryden, 

*' Happy the man, and happy he alone, 
IJe who can call to-day his own. 
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He who, secure within, can ay 

To-morrow do thy worst,—- for I have liv'd to-day." 

Sentiments akin to that which I have described, 
harmonizing so happily with the mixture of vi- 
vacity and pensiveness, which prevails in the Scot- 
tish airs, were also suited to the mind of Burns, 
in which mirth and melancholy were almost co- 
existent. They accordingly appear, with exqui- 
site effect, in many of his songs, as in " Auld lang 
syne" and " John Anderson, 1 * where the cha- 
racters at once regret and exult in the mutual 
pleasure of former days. It was the felicity of 
Burns, as it is the province of genius, to exhibit 
the whole state of the mind by a single expres- 
sion ; and when the two friends recall their 
" paidling in the burn," or the old couple their 
* climbing the hill together," it is impossible not 
to enter into their feelings of satisfied recollec- 
tion, shaded by graver thoughts, in the one case, 
of the troubles by which they had long been se^ 
parated, and in the other, of the speedy dissolu- 
tion of their union, for which a common grave 
is but a melancholy consolation. 

In like manner, when the force of affection is 
softened down by the distance of its objects, to a 
mild and wistful tenderness of thought, which is 
disposed to enliven its vivacity, by laying hold of 
every association, it produces a sentiment con- 
genial to the mind of he poet, and to the music 
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of his country. This sentiment is finely brought 
out in " Of a' the airtsthe wind can blaw," — '* I 
" look to the west when I gae to my rest,"* — 
** Musing on the roaring ocean," and several 
more of the songs. In some, the poet surrenders 
himself entirely to sadness, without the slightest 
mixture of gaiety, as in the touching strain of 
" Highland Mary" of which it may be said, in 
his own words, 

*' O Docht but lore and sorrow join'd 
(( Sic notes of woe could wauken." 

Here the vein of grief is pure from any harsh or 
reproachful emotion, as he mourns no breach of 
affection, but merely a blow of Providence. But 
in the " Banks of Doon,*' a tone of accusation 
is mingled with that of complaint ; and in " Had 
I a cave on some wild distant shore? he rises to 
a burst of despair so indignant, that for the per- 
fidy of a single individual, he would abandon the 
whole of her species. He can thus vary the note 
of amatory anguish, without any failure of ex- 
ecution. 

In personating more fortunate lovers, he shows 
no less ability and acquaintance with all the 
shapes and shades of his subject. Whether he 
pour forth effusions 'of impassioned admiration, 
vows of fidelity, or fears for the safety of their ob- 
ject ; and whether he assume the male or female 
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character, his expressions are so penetrating and 
faithful to nature, as to show that his experience 
in the first of these characters, and his observa- 
tion of the last, had been equally extensive and 
exact. 

When he gives exclusive indulgence to his per- 
ception of the ludicrous, his representations are 
as amusing by their variety, as they are admirable 
for their comic truth. In " Duncan Gray** we 
see the fear of prolonging coyness beyond the 
prudent point, and " In last May a braw wooer,* 
the operation of jealousy, in a vulgar mind, ex- 
hibited with amusing archness ; while in " Whis- 
tle o'er the lave o't" and " Husband, husband, 
cease your strife,* 9 we have specimens of nup- 
tial antipathy, not surpassed by any thing which 
this fertile subject has suggested to ancient or 
modern epigrammatists. 

Every reader must have observed with what 
strokes of delicate and original description, the 
songs, as well as the other performances of Burns 
are embellished ; and in the former, poetical des- 
cription is in its proper place, being subservient 
and auxiliary to sentiment. Thus, in " Bonny 
lassie will ye go" we have this fine picture: 

" White o'er the linn the barnie pours, 
And rising weets wi* misty showers 
Tliebirkiof Abeifetdw." 
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And in « Ca the Ewes," 

" We'll gae down by Clouden side. 
Thro* the hazels spreading wide, 
O'er the wares that sweetly glide, 

To the moon sae clearly. 
Yonder Clouden's silent towers, 
Where at moonshine midnight hours, 
O'er the dewy bending flowers 

Fairies dance sae chearly." 

It were endless to enumerate the beauties of 
these charming ballads; but it is impossible to 
pass without notice the convivial songs, such as 
« Willie bretv'd a peck of malty* in which the 
whole spirit of good fellowship seems to be con- 
centrated ; or the martial odes of " Wallace" and 
* FareweU thou fair day? in which, from their 
vehemence and grandeur, more than in any of 
his other compositions, we see the poet placed 
on the tripod, and swelling with the Pythian af- 
flatus. 

The songs of Burns are consecrated by a po- 
pularity against the decisions of which it is idle 
to dispute. From the cottage to the palace, and 
from the Ganges to the Ohio, they are in the 
mouths of all by whom the British language is 
spoken ; and the Scottish melodies are now em- 
ployed to introduce the verses, as the verses for- 
merly sung to them were employed to introduce 
the music. 
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Yet with all their excellence, it is perhaps a* 
mongthesongsof Burns that we shall find his least 
successful attempts as a poet. He seems to have 
tasked himself to their composition, without wait- 
ing for the moment of inspiration, or for that pro* 
pitious disposition of mind and body, when ideas 
and expressions meet with cooperating fluency. 
From those, for example, beginning, ** O saw ye 
bonny Leslie * % and " Oh saw ye my dear, my Phe- 
fy," had they been anonymous, we should cer- 
tainty have been led to form no high idea of the 
powers of the writer. Many of the songs, too, 
which would have appeared delightful, standing 
singly, lose a part of their charm when collected, 
from a monotony in their subjects, images, and 
thoughts. The subject, in most of them, is the 
praise or description of a young woman ; and 
though the poet has done his utmost to vary his 
portraits, they still retain an unavoidable likeness. 
The recurrence of the same images is also observ- 
able. We meet with " the rose-bud," " the daisy," 
and the " scented birks," the freshness of morning, 
and the fairness of spring, the " graceful air," 
and the " een of bonny blue, 1 ' with a frequency 
which weakens their interest : and it may be ad- 
ded, that the efforts of the author to diversify his 
asseverations of constancy, and his description of 
love pangs, betray him sometimes into hyperboli- 
cal adjurations, and comparisons, with which 
few of his readers can sympathise. Such, at least 
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in my mind, are some passages of the verses to 
" Clarinda? and of the song " Wliere braving 
angry winter's skies" 

It is unpleasant to observe that Burns can 
scarcely ever introduce a female into his verses , 
without stating himself in the character of her 
lover. This appears chiefly in his songs, many 
of which are intended as complimentary to some 
female acquaintance, and his love is the unfail- 
ing compliment to all. But his excessive subdi- 
vision of thisexhaustless article reduces anysmgle 
portion of it to a very insignificant value. We 
have no other alternative than to suppose that he 
either adored a plurality of these idols at once, 
or passed with unusual rapidity from one to ano- 
ther; or that his feelings were altogether ficti- 
tious, and his amatory polytheism employed mere- 
ly by way of poetical machinery. All of these 
suppositions are offensive, yet all of them, in part, 
admissible. Burns was certainly so lavish of his 
admiration, as to justify the belief that he could 
shift it very easily from one object to another ; 
or that, by a sort of superfetation of passions, 
he could direct it to more than one at a time. 
But it is probable that he might be led into this 
style, chiefly by catching the spirit of the popu- 
lar Scotch songs, which he was desirous to imi- 
tate ; and having avoided, according to the wish 
of his employers, their vulgarity and grossness, 
he might think himself entitled to indulgence, io 
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retaining all their warmth of passion which was 
so congenial to his own taste. 

There is a certain feeling of which every man 
is more or less conscious, but of which the de- 
gree is extremely different in different indivi- 
duals. This is the distinction which our affec- 
tions, in all cases, make between the sexes. 
Even when age or consanguinity must exclude 
the slightest sentiment of love, there is still, in 
our regard for a female, a delicate peculiarity, 
imperceptibly borrowed from that sentiment, 
which is never blended even with the strongest 
of our male attachments Our affection for 
a mother, a sister, or a niece, is different from 
what we feel for the corresponding connec- 
tions of our own sex. We not only desire the 
esteem of the former, but we wish to stand fa- 
vourably in their eye for those qualities which 
are exclusively masculine; qualities which women 
are formed to admire, without wishing to rival, 
and prone to encourage, by the tacit flattery 
of looking up to them for protection. This in- 
distinct and innocent gallantry is, in one case, 
finely discriminated by Gibbon: " The rela- 
tion," says he, " of a brother and a sister, espe- 
cially if they do not marry, appears to ine of a 
very singular nature. It is a familiar and tender 
friendship with a female mind about our own 
age ; an affection, perhaps, softened by the secret 
influence of sex, but pure from any mixture of 
sensual desire, the sole species of Platonic love 
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that can be indulged with truth, and without 
danger." To this it may be added, that, if the 
<€ secret influence of sex," at all assist in the 
pleasure of the connection which Gibbon de- 
scribes, it will operate with much less secrecy, 
though more or less modified and subdued by 
the character of the individual, when its only 
check is one so easily surmountable as difference 
of station. 

In no man was this sentiment *of sexuality 
more powerful or apparent than in Burns. The 
presence of women, whatever were their age or 
rank, produced an evident and instant revolution 
in his manner. The tone of his conversation and 
demeanour changed ; and he endeavoured to re* 
commend himself to their preference, by other 
powers of pleasing than he had practised before. 
Nor were these powers employed without suc- 
cess ; for even to those who could not for a mo- 
ment have admitted a thought of Burns as a 
lover, they were accompanied with an undefin- 
ed and ambiguous gratification, of which a lady 
could find no clearer description than saying, 
" that she had been completely carried off her 
feet by the bard." To the strength of this sen- 
timent, unqualified by proper discipline, may be 
imputed that constant tendency to the language 
of love which the productions of Burns betray. 
He could view no woman, as an object of poeti- 
cal praise, without viewing her also as an object 
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of tender passion. In his mind, the two ideas- 
were almost inseparable, owing to that adoration 
of the other sex, which made an important part 
of his character, and which was increased by a 
pride which we see him indulge in the conscious- 
ness of its vehemence, even when affecting to con- 
fess it as a weakness. 

The prose writings of Burns consist almost 
solely of his correspondence, and are therefore 
to be considered as presenting no sufficient cri- 
terion of his powers. Epistolary effusions, be- 
ing a sort of written conversation, participate in 
many of the advantages and defects of discourse. 
They materially vary both in subject and man- 
ner, with the character of the person addressed, 
to which the mind of their author, for the mo- 
ment, assumes an affinity. To equals, they are fa- 
miliar and negligent j and, to superiors, they can 
scarcely avoid that transition to careful effort 
and studied correctness, which the behaviour of 
the writer would undergo, when entering the pre- 
sence of those to whom his talents were his only 
introduction. Burns, from the lowness of his 
origin, found himself inferior in rank to all his 
correspondents, except his father and brother; 
and although the superiority of his genius should 
have done more than correct this disparity of 
condition, yet between pretensions so incom- 
mensurable, it is difficult to produce a perfect 
equality. Burns evidently labours to reason him- 
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self into a feeling of its completeness, but the 
very frequency of his efforts betrays his dissatis- 
faction with their success, and he may therefore 
be considered as writing under the influence of 
a desire to create, or to preserve, the admiration 
of his correspondents. In this object he must 
certainly have succeeded : for if his letters are 
deficient in some of the charms of epistolary 
writing, the deficiency is supplied by others. 
If they occasionally fail in colloquial ease and 
simplicity, they abound in genius — in richness 
of sentiment, and strength of expression. The 
taste of Burns, according to the judgment of 
Professor Stewart, was not sufficiently correct 
and refined, to relish chaste and artless prose, 
but was captivated by writers who labour their 
periods into a pointed and antithetical brilliancy. 
What he preferred he would naturally be ambi- 
tious to imitate ; and though he might have cho- 
sen better models, yet those which were his 
choice, he has imitated with success. Even in 
poetry, if we may judge from his few attempts 
in English heroic measure, he was as far from 
attaining, and perhaps from desiring to attain, 
the flowing sweetness of Goldsmith, as he is in 
his letters, from aiming at the graceful ease of 
Addison, or the severe simplicity of Swift. 
Burns, in his prose, seems never to have forgot 
that he was a poet ; but though his style may be 
taxed with occasional luxuriance, and with the 
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admission of crowded, and even of compounded 
epithets, few will deny that genius is displayed in 
their invention and application, as few will deny 
that there is eloquence in the harangue of an 
Indian Sachem, although it -may not be in the 
shape to which we are accustomed, nor pruned 
of its flowers by the critical exactness of a 
British orator. 

It is to be observed, however, that Burns could 
diversify his style, with great address, to suit the 
taste of his various correspondents; and that, 
when he occasionally swells it into declamation, 
or stiffens it into pedantry, it is for the amuse* 
ment of an individual, whom he knew it would 
amuse, and should not be mistaken for the style 
which he thought most proper for the public. 
The letter to his father, for whom he had a deep 
veneration, and of whose applause he was no 
doubt desirous, is written with care, but with no 
exuberance. It is grave, pious, and gloomy, 
like the mind of the person who was to receive 
it. In his correspondence with Dr Blair, Mr 
Stewart, Mr Graham, and Mr Erskine, his style 
has a respectful propriety, and a regulated vi- 
gour, which show a just conception of what be- 
came himself, and suited his relation with the 
persons whom he addressed. He writes, to Mr 
Nicol in a vein of strong and irouical extrava- 
gance, which was congenial to the manner, and 
adapted to the taste, of his friend. To his fe- 
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male correspondents, without excepting the ve- 
nerable Mrs Dunlop, he is lively, and sometimes 
romantic, and a skilful critic may perceive his 
pen under the influence of that tenderness for the 
feminine character, which has been already no- 
ticed. In short, through the whole collection, 
we see various shades of gravity and care, or of 
sportive pomp and intentional .affectation, ac- 
cording to the familiarity which subsisted be- 
tween the writer and the person for whose ex- 
clusive perusal he wrote : And, before we esti- 
mate the merit of any single letter, we should 
know the character of both correspondents, and 
the measure of their intimacy. These remarks 
are suggested by the objections of a distinguish- 
ed critic, to a letter which was communicated 
to Mr Cromak, without its address, by the au- 
thor of this memoir, and which occurs at p. 116 
of the Reliques. The censure would, perhaps,' 
have been softened, bad the critic been aware, 
that the tumidity which he blames, was no se- 
rious attempt at fine writing, but merely a play- 
ful effusion in mock-heroic, to divert a friend, 
whom he had formerly succeeded in diverting 
with similar sallies. 

Burns was sometimes happy in short compli- 
mentary addresses, of which a specimen is sub- 
joined. It is inscribed on the blank leaf of a 
book, presented to Mrs Graham of Fintry, from 
which it was copied by that lady's permission. 
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To Mrs Graham of Fintry, 
" It is probable, Madam, that this page may be 
read when the hand that now writes it shall be 
mouldering in the dust : May it then bear wit- 
ness, that I present you these volumes as a tri- 
bute of gratitude, on my part ardent and sincere, 
as your and Mr Graham's goodness to me has 
been generous and noble ! May every child of 
yours, in the hour of need, find such a friend, as 
I shall teach every child of mine that their fa- 
ther found in you. Robert Burns." 

The letters of Burns may, on the whole, be 
regarded as a valuable o fieri og to the public. 
They are curious, as evidences of his genius, 
and interesting as keys to his character; and 
they can scarcely fail to command the admira- 
tion of all who do not measure their pretensions 
by an unfair standard. 

Having been so copious in proof and in praise 
of the genius of Burns, I may be more easily 
pardoned for noticing some of his literary de- 
fects. The most striking of these was incorrect* 
ness of taste, and carelessness in exercising the 
judgment which he possessed. Of the thoughts 
which occurred to him, he did not instantly per- 
ceive, or take any pains to examine, which should 
be retained, and which rejected ; nor could he, 
without reluctance, sacrifice ingenuity to a sense 
ef decorum, which he had taught himself to do* 
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ride. He surrendered himself too loosely to the 
stream of his reflections ; and in the act of wri- 
ting forgot the precaution of stating himself in 
the situation of a reader. The good sense which 
guided his conversation, would have been equal- 
ly serviceable, had he chosen to consult it in 
guiding his composition ; and if he had carried 
in his mind the idea of reciting his poems to a 
company* of all sexes and descriptions, many a 
passage of too gross and naked a character would 
have been suppressed. Apologists may urge, 
that his poems were originally written without 
any prospect of their publication ; and that, to 
the circle of his acquaintance, from the rustici- 
ty of the lower class, and the libertinism of the 
higher, he knew, by their taste in conversation, 
the indelicacy of his wit would be half its charm. 
But it is not to be denied, that, after he had 
reached a distinction, which must have convin- 
ced him that whatever he wrote was written for 
the public, he shows little amendment, some of 
his latest productions being as offensive as the 
earliest. 

• 

He was likewise too apt to introduce into 
a poem, a thought which did not harmonize 
with the rest, and which interrupts the train of 
sentiment that bad been previously excited. A 
desire to pay compliments to his friends made 
him sometimes choose improper and unexpect- 
ed places for them, without considering how far 
he would be accompanied by the feelings of his 
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reader. In this manner he disturbs the process 
of imagination, in the *' Brigs of Ayr? to praise 
a favourite fiddler ; and he injures the unity of 
that poem, as well as of his " Vision? by mix- 
ing real with fancied persons. The effect is 
pearly the same, as if a painter of some histori- 
cal event should injudiciously compose his group 
of portraits of his friends, whether their phisiog- 
nomy might suit the characters or not. 

In one or two passages, we see Burns grap- 
pling with an idea which appears to master him, 
and which, either from perplexity in the concep- 
tion, or from a defect of expression, he fails to 
bring out with distinctness. This is always un- 
pleasing. In works of genius, as in the works of 
nature, the limit of power should never appear; 
the imagination being thus led to conceive it 
much greater than its effects display. A poet 
should therefore abandon every idea, which he 
has not expressed both with clearness and with 
energy; because the boundaries of his ability are 
thus discovered, and the deception of its indefi- 
nite extent removed. Yet, in the two last lines 
of the following passage, Burns seems to have 
violated this maxim, for their meaning (to me at 
least) is far from being obvious : 

<( And when the bard or hoary sage, 
Charm or instruct the future age, 
They* bind the wild poetic rage 
In energy, 
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Or point the inconclusive page 

Full on the eye." 

Vision* 

To another stanza the same objection may be 
made. 

» 

" Sages their solemn een may steek, 
And raise a philosophic reek, 
A ad physically causes seek, 

In clime and season ; 
But tell me Whisky's name in Greek, 
I'll tell the reason." 

Earnest Cry and Prayer. 

The bad effect of this stanza is heightened by 
its position between a passage of exalted pathos, 
and one of exquisite humour. Other instances 
of the same kind might be added, but I shall 
content myself with observing, that, on three dif- 
ferent occasions, he endevrours to illustrate, or 
enliven, his meaning, by comparisons borrowed 
from a pack of cards, and in each, to my appre- 
hension, he is unsuccessful j with the additional 
disadvantage of being compelled, by the rhyme, to 
pronounce the word carts, which to all, but the 
inhabitants of the south-west Scotland, will 
appear a forced and arbitrary accommodation. 

Burns, like Milton, Butler, and many others, 
was sometimes led to display his knowledge, at 
the hazard of impairing the progressive admira- 
tion of his reader. We have instances of this in 
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his verses to J. S. where he introduces the tech- 
nical terms in music ; and in the poem on Dr 
Hornbook , where he enumerates the materia me~ 
dica of the Doctor's shop. He was likewise un- 
seasonable in shewing his acquaintance with the 
politics and public characters of the day ; as in 
the same verses to /. S. where he enfeebles a 
very animated passage, by introducing the names 
of Pitt and Dempster. Such allusions may, no 
doubt, please, when they offer some striking il- 
lustration of important characters or events ; 
but for this apology the information of Burns 
was too slight and casual ; or, as Dr Blair once 
observed to me, " his politics had too much of the 
smith's shop." In several of his productions, es- 
pecially in his letters, he occasionally glances at 
classical and scientific topics, with an ease and 
familiarity which may lead some to suspect that 
he wished to gain crecHPfor more erudition than 
he possessed. It must be remembered, however, 
that he was an intense, though irregular reader; 
and that the knowledge which he had accumu- 
lated before the end of his life, was by no means 
contemptible. 

In the more mechanical part of poetry, or that 
which relates to rhyme and measure, Burns per- 
mitted himself to be too easily satisfied. His 
rhymes, particularly in his songs, are often ex- 
tremely imperfect, and his lines sometimes eked 
out with expletive syllables, which are offensive 
to the least fastidious ear. These defects dis- 
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please the reader, and depreciate the writer, 
from the same principle which was stated in a 
preceding paragraph. They betray a want of 
power in the poet to accomplish what he aims 
at, and a practical confession that his command 
of language is not unlimited. If rhymes are em- 
ployed at all, they ought to be exact ; and, if not 
so, we conclude that the difficulty of couching 
his meaning in the desirable form, is one which 
the poet was unable to surmount. When, for 
example, we meet with sounds so ill suited as 
tocher and watery with such abbreviations as Ca- 
ledonie, or with 44 inspir'd bards," feebly drawn 
out from three to five syllables, in inspired bar- 
dies, we see genius driven to its shifts, and sus- 
pend that astonishment and admiration, which 
we felt, while every difficulty appeared to sink 
before it. It is evident that Burns had great 
confidence in the facility -of his versification, for 
he boldly undertakes any measure, however ar- 
duous or complicated, and, in general, he is sin- 
gularly successful. 

Notwithstanding the demands of metrical con- 
venience, both halves of his couplets are com- 
monly of equal vigour, yet the following lines 
in 44 Tarn o* Shanter," may, perhaps, appear an 
exception, every idea contained in the first be- 
ing, with a very unimportant difference, repeat- 
ed in the second : 
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" Fi?e tomahawks wi' blude red-rusted, 
Five scymitars wi' murder crusted." 

Instances of imitation may be discovered in 
the poems of Burns, but they are neither nume- 
rous nor unpleasant. Pretenders to genius are 
frequently detected by their false judgments of 
the productions of rival artists, and by envious 
struggles to lower to their own level, that merit 
to which they perceive themselves unable to rise. 
But the characteristic of true genius, is to feel 
with vehemence, to admire with enthusiasm, and 
to emulate with vigour and with hope, the excel- 
lence of those who have preceded them in their 
•favourite department. If their judgment err at 
all, it will probably be in ascribing, from ex- 
cessive admiration of the art, an excess of merit 
to the artist. In Burns this mark of genius was 
very perceptible. His love of poetry was such 
as to call forth a predilection, not very justly 
measured, for those who, in attempting the prac- 
tice of it, had shewn themselves affected by the 
same passion. The poets who fell first into his 
hands were not the best ; but as they were the 
best he knew, he admired them with his natu- 
ral ardour ; and though he afterwards rose him- 
self far beyond them, they seem to have always 
retained a portion of his early regard. It is com- 
monly in imitation that genius, if preceded by 
any near approaches to its own conception of 
excellence, begins its exertions. It rises first 
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from the ground by the aid and example of 
others, but, when fairly launched into the air, 
and made sensible of its own intrinsic buoyan- 
cy, exultation in the discovery urges it to a 
higher flight than had been achieved by its in- 
structors. We need not be surprised, therefore, 
if in the most original poets, vestiges of imita- 
tion are occasionally observed. In Virgil they 
are frequent; and not less so in Milton, though 
he was superior in invention perhaps to all other 
poets. In Burns they are wonderfully rare, 
when we consider the comparative disadvantages 
under which he laboured. The great writers 
just mentioned were, by a regular education, in 
some measure bred to poetry. The best models 
were put into their hands: they were taught 
what to attempt, and what to avoid, and, above 
all, to beware of the servility of imitation. But 
Burns set out without a guide : his understand- 
ing had to discriminate and form rules for itself : 
and the spark of his genius, with no gentle breath 
to cherish it into a flame, waited to be kind- 
led by the passing breeze. He seems always to 
have been conscious of a strength of talents be- 
yond what he observed around him, but he was 
ignorant of its extent, and afraid to listen to the 
persuasions of his consciousness. While other 
poets, therefore, began with imitating the mas- 
ters of their art, the first aspirations of Burns 
were to make some approximation to the songs 
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of the Evergreen, or the poems of* Ferguson and 
Ramsay. Yet* though he borrowed from these 
authors the form of some of his earlier compo- 
sitions, the moment he began to write, and to 
feel the impulse of his own original powers, he 
scorned to be indebted to them for any thing 
more. Having once entered the path, which 
they had opened to him, he trod it in a manner 
entirely his own, and can no more be charged 
with imitation, in adopting what others had 
found a convenient vehicle for their thoughts, 
than the epic or dramatic poets who divide their 
works after the common example, into books or 
acts. It might be expected that the ideas of 
those authors, whom Burns had read with so vo- 
racious a relish, at an age when impressions are 
the strongest, should have blended themselves 
with his own ; and when he began to write, have 
been insensibly produced as original notions. 
This has seldom happened ; but in a few instan- 
ces we find a resemblance to prior compositions, 
strong enough to justify a presumption, that it 
may have proceeded from the cause which has 
been described. On comparing the two follow- 
ing quotations, the similarity of the thought is 
apparent. 
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'* But gallant Roger, like a 6oger, 
Stood, and bravely fought, man; 
I'm wae to tell, at last he fell, 

But mae down wi' him brought, man* 
At point of death, wi' his last breath, 
Some standing round in ring, man, 
On's back lying flat, he wav'd his hat, 
And cried, God save the King, man." 

Skirting. 

" But bring a Scotchman frae his hill, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill, 
Say, such is Royal George's will, 

And there's the foe ; 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa at a blow. 

Nae cauld faint-hearted doubtings teaze him, 
Death comes, wi' fearless e'e he sees him ; 
Wi' blnidy hand, a welcome gies him ; 

An when he fa's, 
His latest draught o' breathing lea'es him 

In faint huzzas !" 

Burns. 

The first of these passages presents the picture 
of an individual, and the second that of a class. 
Both are highly animated ; but in warmth of po- 
etical imagery, that of Burns must be allowed 
the superiority. 

There is a considerable similarity between the 
" Elegy on Poor Mailie" and the ballad of the 
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u Eioie zoP the crooked horn," though it con- 
sists rather in the general strain and spirit of 
the piece, than in particular passages. The 
ewes of both poets seem to have been on the 
same footing of companionable familiarity, and 
objects of the same domestic tenderness. 

The following lines bear a slight resemblance 
both in the sentiment and in the turn of express 
sion. 

" It*s do the claes that we hae worn, 
Frae aff her back sae aften shorn, 
The loss o' thae we could hae born,'* * &c. Skinner, 

" It's no the loss o' warl's gear, 
That could sae bitter draw the tear," &c. Burns. 

" Indeed I think that our guidwife 

Will never get aboonH ava." Srinner. 

<{ His heart will never get aboon 

His Mailie dead." Burns. 

I once asked Bums if, in composing the pas- 
sages which have been quoted, he had not been 
insensibly indebted to the verses which are com- 
pared with them ; and he answered (if I rightly 
recollect) that he suspected he had. 

* This ballad is quoted as it was usually sung in Ayrshire 
about the time of Burns's appearance. 
VOL. II. Y 
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It may be observed, that when Burns employs 
the English exclusively, even on sublime and 
serious subjects, he seems to think under con- 
straint ; and that the finest of his poems are ei- 
ther wholly in his native dialect, which he could 
wield at will, or those where he gradually slides 
into English, only after his fancy had been ele- 
vated to a contempt of obstruction, and his ideas 
had begun to flow in the channel which his 
mind had selected, while enjoying the utmost 
ease and freedom in its operations. Of this de- 
scription are the " Vision" and the " Cotter's 
Saturday Night." It may be doubted, how- 
ever, if the change, even when he excels in both 
styles, be altogether agreeable ; as it implies an 
acknowledgement that English is the language 
best suited to the occasion, and that the best 
has not been uniformly adopted. 

Burns once informed me, in describing his 
mode of composition, that having the advantage 
of a most exact and retentive memory, he never 
committed his verses to writing, till he had 
touched and re touched them in his mind, and 
had brought them to that state in which he 
would admit of no farther alteration. This by 
no means contradicts his assertion that they were 
" the effect of easy composition, but of labo- 
rious correction " It only shews that the la- 
bour was mentally performed. The same me- 
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thod of composing is said to have been prefer- 
red by Gray ; and it is remarkable that, not- 
withstanding all their care, both these poets 
abound more than most of their eminent con- 
temporaries, with imperfect rhimes. The ear is 
perhaps less scrupulous than the eye ; and a 
false rhime may have escaped, from the atten- 
tion not being called to the appearance and or- 
thography of the words, during the process of 
revision. 

The aversion of Burns to adopt alterations 
which were proposed to him, after having fully 
satisfied his own taste with the state of his pro- 
ductions, is apparent from his letters. In one 
passage he says, that he never accepted any of 
the corrections of the Edinburgh literati, except 
in the instance of a single word. If his admir- 
ers should be desirous to know this single word, 
I am able to gratify them, as I happened to be 
present when the criticism was made. It was 
at the table of a gentleman of literary celebrity, 
who observed that, in two lines of the Holy 

Fair, beginning, <f For M speels the holy 

door," the last word, which was originally sal' 
vatioriy ought, from his description of the preach- 
er, to be damnation. This change, both embit- 
tering the satire, and introducing a word to 
which Burns had no dislike, met with his instant 
and enthusiastic approbation. " Excellent!" 

v 2 
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he cried, with great warmth, " The alteration 
shall be made ; and I hope you will allow me to 
say in a note, from whose suggestion it pro- 
ceeds a request which the critic, with great 
good humour, but with equal decision, refused. 
On the subject of correction, however, Burns 
was not always so inflexible as he represents 
himself. We see him frequently yielding to the 
taste of Mr Thomson ; and he bent, though with 
«• murmuring reluctance," even to the " iron 
justice" of Dr Gregory. 

In contemplating the genius of Burns, we are 
naturally disposed to consider whether it could 
have been successfully directed to some longer 
and more elaborate work than any which he 
has left. For various reasons, I am inclined to 
think that of this there was but little probabi- 
lity. His want of a regular education, and of 
those habits of periodical study, by which the 
mind can pause without breaking the continuity 
of a work, and easily resume it at the point 
where it had been suspended, would have been 
unfavourable to his prosecution of an operose or 
extensive design. His hours of composition 
were desultory and uncertain. When a favou- 
rite idea laid hold of his mind, he would cherish 
it, till his heated imagination threw it oft' in 
verse; and when the paroxysm ceased, he was 
done with it. The patient and progressive exe- 
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cution of an epic or dramatic work, requires an 
apprenticeship to the art of writing, a steady dis- 
cipline of the thoughts, and a power of putting 
them daily in motion, from the hope of a distant 
reversion of fame. For such qualifications Burns 
was by no means remarkable. We can perceive 
in some of his pieces, that when he had been 
prevented from finishing them, during the first 
effervescence of fancy, his original ideas had eva- 
porated ; and before he returned to his compo- 
sition, the state of his mind had undergone such 
a change, as to render the sequel very different 
from what the outset had led us to expect This 
is particularly observable in his " Brigs of Ayr? 
and in the " Winter Night.'* The first of these 
opens with a description, to which nothing su- 
perior can be found in the records of poetry. 
The spirits of the brigs then begin their contro- 
versy, which is no less admirable, but the alter- 
cation breaks off, and the poem makes a transi- 
tion into a different strain. A train of allegori- 
cal beings are introduced in a dance upon the 
ice ; and though this part contains some beauti- 
ful lines, yet it does not harmonize exactly with 
what fellows ; for, had the poet foreseen that his 
group was to contain personages of so grave and 
dignified a character, as Learning, Worth, and 
Peace, he would scarcely have engaged them in 
the violent and merry movements of a Strath- 
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spey. This piece exhibits very plainly the dis- 
jectae membra poetae> but it is surely deficient 
in unity of design. 

The " Winter Night; 1 like the " Brigs;* sets 
out with description very powerfully executed, 
and in language decidedly Scotch, but it passes 
abruptly to English, and, in my apprehenion, 
to a tone more nearly within the compass of an 
ordinary poet. On this point, it is with great 
diffidence I allow my judgment to disagree with 
that of Dr Currie ; yet it has always appeared 
to me, that we might conceive the two different 
portions of this poem to- be the work of different 
authors, or of the same author, at hours when 
the tide of inspiration had risen to very unequal 
heights. Other writers are no doubt liable to 
similar inequalities; but in Burns they were 
greater, from the superior vehemence, and pro- 
portional remission of feeling, under the pressure 
of which he was urged to composition. When 
a subject ceased to interest him strongly, it was 
abandoned for a new one, which possessed this 
power ; and when he did not write with all the 
vivida vis animi, he was apt to let the vigour of 
his conceptions relax with the vivacity of his 
emotions, a circumstance which must have weak- 
ened his chance of excellence as a dramatic, or 
even as a didactic poet. 

To this view it may be objected, that Ramsay 
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and Bloomfield, without the habits of systematic 
study, have succeeded in these two departments 
of composition. But it would be doing Burns 
injustice, to reduce him to the level of either of 
those writers, whose genius wanted force to reach 
the elevation at which the former could occa- 
sionally soar, and whose humbler flight could be 
longer and more steadily maintained. In any 
species of writing, Burns would certainly have 
produced passages, to the splendour of which 
neither Ramsay nor Bloomfield could aspire; 
but it may be doubted whether he could have 
finished a work of equal length, and at the same 
time so uniformly supported, as the Gentle Shep- 
herd, or the Farmer's Boy. A long poem be- 
comes at times a task : and from some of the 
songs of Burns, which he obliged himself to 
compose, even under unpropitious circumstan- 
ces, we may perceive marks of compulsory ex- 
ertion, by which, if they had occurred in a long- 
er essay, the eflect of the finer passages would 
have been impaired. 

In making these remarks, I am led to con- 
jecture what alterations might have been produ- 
ced on the character and destiny of the poet, if 
he had been regularly trained as a man of letters. 
It may, at first sight, have an air of paradoxi- 
cal absurdity to compare the dissipated and ir- 
reverent ploughman of Kyle, with the strict and 
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orthodox moralist of Litchfield ; yet, on farther 
consideration, the absurdity will perhaps be di- 
minished. In the radical characters of Bums 
and Johnson, there were some points of close 
resemblance ; and though they terminated in a 
wide disparity, yet we must remember that a 
slight deviation at the centre becomes great at 
the circumference; and that, at their outset, 
they were turned into paths which took a direc- 
tion almost -diametrically opposite. Both were 
endowed by nature with the same intellectual 
grasp, with the same richness of imagination, 
the same tenacity of memory, the same appetite 
for knowledge, the same preference of exploring 
human nature, the same colloquial supremacy, 
the same atrabilious temperament, the same 
desire to resist it by convivial exertion, the same 
stern independence, the same national partiality, 
and the same violence of passion and obstinacy 
of prejudice. Had Burns spent his boyhood in 
the shop of a bookseller, or among the members 
of a cathedral ; had he afterwards removed to 
college with nothing to- depend upon, but regu- 
larity of conduct and force of application ; and 
had he finally, with all the power of talent thus 
acquired, become a daily labourer in the litera- 
ry vineyard, it seems by no means unlikely, that 
the natural resemblance which has been stated, 
might have been confirmed and increased by the 
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operation of similar causes. In poetry, both 
humorous and pathetic, he would certainly have 
been superior to Johnson, and probably equal 
to him in prose. His conversation would have 
been distinguished by a piercing insight into the 
heart, and by pointed and luminous expression ; 
and that predominance which he would have en- 
joyed, he might have had no scruple occasion* 
ally to exert, with tyrannical severity, on an op- 
ponent. Neither does it seem at all impossible, 
that his dark and luxuriant sensibility, under 
the constant check of learned and virtuous so- 
ciety, and of principles or prejudices derived 
from early discipline, might have overflown in 
devotional ardour, religious terrors, and jealous 
predeliction for the national church, and for the 
ecclesiastical order of which he would probably 
have been a member. On the other hand, toborrow 
illustration from reversing the picture, had John- 
son been bred among the lowest peasantry of a 
district where the prevalence of illicit trade had 
almost annihilated all medium between a total 
debauchery of moral feeling, and a puritanical 
austerity, in which reflecting minds could with 
difficulty acquiesce, I see little to prevent the 
supposition that he might have been as remark- 
able as Burns for extraordinary strength, and 
frequent misdirection, of native intellect. By 
some it may be thought that the devotion of 
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Burns to female beauty would have disturbed 
this process ; but it appears, from all the views 
of Johnson's character, which we have received, 
that his appetites were as gross, and his passions 
as importunate, as those of the poet, though va- 
rious causes had enabled him to govern them 
with greater power. Burns indeed was more 
favoured in personal appearance, and had ac- 
quired, by early practice, more of that insinuating 
gaiety and tenderness, which wind their way to 
the hearts of the fair; but if he had been im- 
mured till twenty- five within the monastic pre- 
cincts of a college, the shyness and awkwardness, 
so common in professional scholars, would have 
diminished his qualifications for a companion- 
able intercourse with women, and his pride 
would have deterred him from soliciting their 
favour, while conscious that the disgrace of a 
repulse was so probable. Even if this had not 
been its effect, a gallantry begun so late, and 
under such restraints as have been supposed, 
would only have supplied that gentleness, in 
which Johnson was deficient, and might have 
polished the surface, without altering the sub- 
stance of the character. We know that, like 
the strongest plants, the most decided minds pre- 
serve, with singular obstinacy, the flexure which 
art or accident has given them j and I can there- 
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fore think it no extravagant conjecture, that the 
congenial vigour of these two extraordinary men, 
might, under similar training, in some essential 
points, have assumed a similar appearance. 

The train of reflection having led me to com- 
pare Burns with one great modern writer, I am 
tempted to indulge mjself a little farther in this 
mode of illustration, and to measure him with 
another, where the parallel will be conducted 
more by contrariety than by resemblance. 

Burns and Cowper may be regarded as 
contemporary ; for, though the former was much 
younger than his brother-bard, yet the genius 
of both burst forth upon the world nearly about 
the same period. The Task was published in 
1784, and the poems of Burns in 1786. Seldom 
has a greater contrast been exhibited, than by 
these two masterly writers, in many prominent 
circumstances of cond ition and character. Cow- 
per, descended of high and literary lineage, had 
all the advantage of a careful and complete 
education : Burns, sprung from the most sordid 
hovel of a peasant, was deprived, by poverty and 
accident, of the measure of instruction which 
even peasants enjoy. The latter was vigorous 
and robust in body, and in spirit hardy, intrepid, 
and independent: the former, with a delicate 
and distempered frame, was timid to excess, 
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tremblingly alive to his own defects, and so de- 
pendent for aid, that he leant on the support of 
elderly females, as beings stronger than himself. 
Burns was eager to indulge his powers of con- 
versation, even in tumultuous and intemperate 
scenes : Cow per shrunk from the eye of man, 
and preferred burying those high endowments of 
which he was conscious, to encountering even 
the most correct and gentle society. The for- 
mer ridiculed every species of fanaticism with a 
force so unsparing, as scarcely to avoid the sa- 
cred root from which these fantastic branches 
spring : The latter was so impressed by the pow- 
er of religion, as to let it frequently overwhelm 
him with visionary terrors, which are the off- 
spring of fanaticism. The one, after an early 
blaze of reputation, rushed into dangerous plea- 
sures with an ardour which destroyed, in the 
middle of his career, a constitution apparently 
formed for long duration. The other, by flying 
even from the most innocent gratifications, length- 
ened out a life which was always precarious, and 
reserved sufficient vigour to earn all his fame at 
its close. Burns was like a river that sparkles 
over rocks and rapids, but is soon exhausted by 
its own impetuosity: Cowper, like a quiet stream, 
that by long husbanding its scanty strength, in 
a silent subterraneous channel, comes forth, at 
last, with unexpected beauty, into open day. 
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Yet, with all these disparities, their genius 
possessed many features in common. Both de- 
rived the most ardent enjoyment from the sub- 
lime and beautiful spectacles of nature, and pos- 
sessed a peculiar capacity of analysing their de- 
light, by fixing at once on the minute and cir- 
cumstantial appearances from which it sprung, 
and both had the power of portraying, in poeti- 
cal language, the objects which had caused 
them: — Burns, by a few daring and decisive 
strokes, and Cow per, by patient touches of more 
softness, delicacy, and grace. Both seem to have 
been chiefly enamoured of creation in its wintry 
attire, and have succeeded with most felicity in 
catching the characteristics of that gloomy sea- 
son : Burns delighting in the awful honours of 
the nocturnal tempest ; and Cowper, in all that 
is pleasing and picturesque in the morning with- 
out doors, or soothing and secluded in the even- 
ing within. Both felt the acutest sentiment of 
tenderness for the animal tribes, and strongly in- 
terposed their voice for the innocent and perse- 
cuted : Burns, in the tone of indignant execra- 
tion, and Cowper, in that of mild complaint. 
Both took penetrating views of human charac- 
ter, and their veneration for what worth it pos- 
sesses, gave them a satirical tendency against its 
vicious errors, but still preserving the original 
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difference of their characters, it shews itself in 
Burns with a vigorous coarseness, and in Cow- 
per with an arch and polished naivete. Both were 
singularly happy in conceiving and in delineating 
the domestic delights to which they had been se- 
verally accustomed; and it is difficult to say 
whether the interior of Burns's Cottage, or of 
Cowper's Drawing Room, has most admirers. 
They are exquisite pictures, and each most for- 
tunately suited to the pencil which it engaged. 
Both had a rich vein of humour, and the power 
of depicting ludicrous manners ; as the pleasur- 
ing cit of Cowper, and the revelling beggars of 
Burns, will testify to ages ; but, owing to the dif- 
ference of their taste and education, the former 
is uniformly chaste in his playfulness, while the 
latter shews a constant propensity to overstep 
the bounds of decency. 

To illustrate this parallel, some passages from 
each may be compared. In the following we 
see the poets describe themselves in the same 
state of grave and almost involuntary rumination, 
or in that twilight of the mind which corres- 
ponded with the dubious illumination of the 
scene. 



" First when our drawing-rooms begin to blaze, 
* • • * * 

My pleasures too begin. But me, perhaps. 

The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile 
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" With faint illumination, that uplifts 

The shadow to the ceiling, there by fits 

Dancing uncouthly to the quiv'ring flame. 

Nor undelightful is an hour to me 

So spent in parlour twilight : Such a gloom 

Suits well the thoughtful or unthinking mind, 

The mind contemplative, with some new theme 

Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all. — 
• * * * 

" Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 
Sooth'd with a waking dream of houses, towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages, ex press' d 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
I gaz'd, myself creating what I saw. 
Nor less amus'd, have I, quiescent, watched 
The sooty films that play upon the bars, 
Pendulous, and foreboding, in the view 
Of superstition, prophesying still, 
Though still deceiv'd, some stranger's near approach." 

Cowfer. 



<< Whan the clay had clos'd his e*e, 

Par i* the west, 
Ben i' the tpence right pensively, 

I gaed to rest. 

" There lanely, by the ingle oheek, 
I sat and eyed the spewing reek, 
That filled wi» hoast-provoking smeek 

The auld clay biggin 
An' heard the restless rations squeak 

About the riggin. 
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" All in this motlie, misty clime, 
I backward mus'd on wasted time," &c 

Burns. 

The circumstances in both descriptions are 
finely selected, yet so different amid their simila- 
rity, that we can never forget the difference of 
the poets, either in point of situation ; the one ap- 
pearing in all the grossierte of his hovel, and the 
other in the simple neatness of his parlour ; or, 
in point of character, the innocence of the one 
rendering his musings tranquil and playful, and 
the indignant ambition and past imprudence of 
the other, often leading his mind to self-accusing 
disquietude. 

The poets thus express, each in his own pecu- 
liar manner, their opinion of the friendship of 
fashionable females : 

" - They are happiest who dissemble best 
Their weariness, and they the most polite 
Who squander time and treasure with a smile 
Kven at their own destruction. She that asks 
Her dear five hundred friends, contemns them all, 
And hates their coming. They, what can they less ?— « 
Make just reprisals, and with cringe and shrug, 
With bow obsequious, hide their hate of her." 

Cowper. 

" But gentlemen and ladies warst, 
Wi* evendown want o* wark are curst, 
They loiter, lounging, lank, and lazy, 
Tho* deil haet ails them, yet uneasy. 
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" — The ladies arm in arm in clusters, 

As great and gracious a' as sisters : 

But hear their absent thoughts o' ither, 

They're a' run deils and jades thegither. 

"NVhyles, o'er the wee bit cup and platie, 

They sip the scandal potion pretty ; 

Or lee-lang night wi' crabbit leuks, 

Pore owre the devil's pictur'd beuks ; 

Stake on a chance a farmer's stack.yard, 

An* cheat like onie unhang'd blackguard." Burns. 

We may compare their manner of introducing 
the same picturesque object in the following 
passages : 

" The red-breast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes and more than half suppressed, 

Pleas'd with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where'er he rests, he shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drop? of ice, 

That tinkle in the wither'd leaves below." Cowfer. 

** Nae mair the grove with airy concert rings, 

Except perhaps the robin's whistling glee, 

Proud o* the height o* some bit half.lang tree." Born 9. 

To these the reader may add (for the passages 
are too well known to require quotation) a com- 
parison of the tame- hare, and the woodman's 
dog of Cowper, with the wounded hare and the 
shepherd's dog of Burns; and of the delineations 
of winter scenery with which the works of both 
abound. From the whole of this estimate, it will 
probably appear that Burns excels Cowper in, 
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genius, less than he is excelled in taste. If there- 
fore the admirers of the one be superior in zeal, 
those of the other are probably superior in num- 
ber j both having manv friends, but Cowper no 
foes. The latter, it may likewise be added, writ- 
ing under a deep conviction of his own deme- 
rits, delights to enumerate, with grateful humili- 
ty, and to dwell on, every little pleasing circum- 
stance of his condition ; while Burns, under a con- 
trary impression, betrays, in the effusions of his 
genius, a stern and haughty discontent with a 
portion so unworthy of his claims and capacity 
of enjoyment. The comparison shall be closed 
by remarking, that both its celebrated subjects 
occasionally indulge in relaxing the elaboration 
of their compositions, and sliding into a careless- 
ness which renders some passages very unequal 
to the excellence of the rest. 



It may now appear time to close this memoir, 
of which the excess, beyond the few pages pro- 
jected by the author, will, he fears, not be justi- 
fied by its value, for he has been more fortunate 
in satisfying the editors with its extent, than 
himself with its execution. It was hastily writ- 
ten in the short and uncertain intervals of more 
urgent avocations ; and the constant interrup- 
tions by which it was> disturbed, may serve as 
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some apology for want of connection, for repe- 
tition, and perhaps for occasional inconsistency. 
Should it be discovered to contain little novelty 
of information, or ingenuity of remark, the rea- 
der must be reminded that neither was promis- 
ed, and that the credit of this discovery is claim- 
ed by the author. In every step he found him- 
self anticipated, and proceeded under an impres- 
sion, that his engagement was only to couch his 
materials in such a form, as might supply this 
publication with the usual appendages, without 
trenching on the property of others. By the 
heated and enthusiastic admirers of Burns, he 
will probably be censured for his unnecessary 
severity; while, on the other hand, the apolo- 
getic remarks, by which he only wished to trim 
the balance of opinion fairly, will give no 
less offence to others, who cannot prevent 
their minds from allowing the excellence of 
the poet to be depreciated by the errors of 
the man, and their rebuke of immorality to be 
embittered by the absence of its imposing deco- 
rations. But if the censure of these two parties 
should be nearly equal, the author will accept it 
as a testimony of his success, in guarding against 
the prejudices of both, and in shaping a course, 
as he intended, under the combined direction of 
Charity and Justice. 
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alii, line 5. for 1791 read 1781. 
lzxzii. line 10. for life read lip. 
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295. line 12. for could read auli. 
S28. line 17. for Cromak read Cromci. 
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■ 

The ch and gh have always the guttural sound. The 
sound of the English dipthong 00, is commonly spelled 
ou. The French w, a sound which often occurs in the 
Scottish language, is marked oo y or mi. The a in 
genuine Scottish words, except when forming a dip- 
thong, or followed by an e mute after a single con- 
sonant, sounds generally like the broad English a in 
wall. The Scottish dipthong ae, always, and ea, very 
often, sound like the French e masculine. The Scot- 
tish dipthong ey, sounds like the Latin ti. 

Afore* before. 
Aft, oft. 
Aft en, often. 

A-gley, off the right line, wrong 
Aibltns* perhaps. 
Ain, own. 
Aim* iron. 

Air I penny, earnest-money. 
Attn, an oalh. 
Aits, oats. 



A* a11 

Aback, away, aloof. 
Abeigh, at a shy distance. 
Aboon, above, up 
Abreadj abroad, in sight. 
Ae % one. 

Aff, off ; Aff loaf, unpreme- 
ditated. 
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Aiver, an old horse . 
Aizle, a hot cinder. 
Aktcart, awkward. 
Alake, alas. 
Alane, alone. 
Amaist, almost. 
Among, among. 
u4n', and, if. 
jlnre, once. 
Anc* one, an. 
Anither, another. 
Artfu\ artful, 
^fre, ashes. 

A sklent, asquint, aslant. 
Asteer, abroad, stirring. 
Aught, eight, possession, as, 

in a* my aught, in all my 

possession. 
Auld, old. 

^fn/rf long syne, olden time, 
days of other years. 

Auld Jar ran, or auld f arrant, 
sagacious, cunning, pru- 
dent. 

Ava>, at all. 

Axed 1 , away. 

Awfu', awful. 

uftcn, the beard of barley, 

oats, &c. 
Awnie, bearded. 
Ayonty beyond. 

B 

BA' ball. 

Backlins coming, coming 

back, returning. 
Bad, did bid. 
Bade, endured, did stay. 
Baggie, the belly. 
Bainie, haying large bones, 

etout. 



Bairn, a child. 

Bairntime, the time in which 

a woman bears children. 
Baith, both. 
Bane, bone. 
Bang, an effort. 
Bardie, diminutive of bard. 
Barefit, barefooted. 
Barket, barked. 
Barkin, barking. 
Barmie, of, or like barm. 
Bashfu* bashful. 
Batch, a crew, a gang: 
Batts, bots. 
Baudrons, a cat. 
Bank, a cross beam ; Bauk* 

en\ the end of a beam. 
Bauld, bold j £a/<#y, boldly. 
Barsk, bank. 

Bates" nt, having a white stripe 

down the face. 
Be, to let be, to give over, to 

cease. 

Beastie, dimin. of beast. 
Beet, to add fuel to fire. 
Befa\ to befall. 
Behint, or behin', behind. 
Belly. j u\ belly .full. 
Belt/ve, by and by. 
Ben, into the spense or par. 
lour. 

Benlomond, a noted mountain 

in Dunbartonshire. 
Beuk, a book. 
Be 7, be it. 

Bethankit, the grace after 

meat, also, prais'd. 
Bicker, a kind of wooden dish, 

a short race. 
Biel, or bield, shelter. 
Bien, wealthy, plentiful. 
I Big, to build ; Bigget, built. 
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Big gen, building, a house. 
Bill, a bull. 

Billie, a brother, a young fel- 
low. 

Bing, a heap of grain, pota- 
toes, &c. 

Birkie, a clever fellow. 

Birring, the noise of part- 
ridges, &c. when they 
spring. 

Bit, crisis, nick of time. 

Bizz, a bustle, to buzz. 

Blastie, a shrivelled dwarf, a 
term of contempt. 

Blastit, blasted. 

Blatc, bashful, sheepish. 

Blather, bladder. 

Bland, a flat piece of any 
thing ; to slap. 

Blow, to blow, boast. 

Bleatin, bleating. 

Bleezing, blazing. 

Bleert and blin\ bleered and 
blind. 

Bleerit, bleared, sore with 
rheum. 

Blessin, blessing. 

Blether, to talk idly ; non- 
sense 

Blethfren* talking idly. 

Blink, a little while, a smil- 
ing look ; to look kindly, to 
shine by fits. 

Blinker, a term of contempt; 

Blinkin, smirking. 

Bluegozcn, one of those beg- 
gars who get annually, on 
the King's birth-day, a blue 
cloak or gown with a badge. 

Bluid, blood; Bluidy, bloody. 

Bluntie, snivelling. 

Blusht, did blush. 



Bli/pe, a shred, a large piece* 

Bock, to vomit, to gush inter- 
mittently. 

Bocked, gushed, vomited* 

Bodle, a small old coin. 

Bogles, spirits, hobgoblins. 

Bo nnie, or bonny, handsome, 
beautiful. 

Bonnilie, handsomely, beau, 
tifully. 

Boonock, bannock , a kind 
of thick cake of bread. 

Boord, a board. 

Boortree, the shrub elder, 
planted much of old in 
hedges of barn-yards, &c. 

Boost, behoved, mu*t needs. 

Botch, an angry tumour. 

Bother, to pother. 

Bonk, vomiting, rushing out. 

Bow-kail, cabbage. 

Bow't, bended, crooked. 

Brachens, fern. 

Brae, a declivity, a precipice, 
the slope of a hill. 

Braid, broad. 

Br oik, a kind of harrow. 

Braindge, to run rashly for- 
ward. 

Brainttgt, reeled forward. 
Brak, broke, made insolvent. 
Branks, a kind of wooden 

curb for horses. 
Brash, a sudden illness. 
Brats, coarse cloaths, rags, al. 

fco children. (fury. 
Brattle, a short race, hurry, 
Braw, fine, handsome. 
Brawly, or bravlie, very well, 

finely, heartily. 
Brownie, stout, brawny. 
Braxie, a mark in sheep, &c 
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Breakin, breaking. 
Breastie, dimin of breast. 
Br east it, did spring up or 

forward. 
Breathitt, breathing. 
B reckon, fern. 

Breef, an invulnerable or ir- 
resistible spell. 

Breeks, breeches. 

Brent, smooth. 

Brewin, brewing. 

Brie, juice, liquid. 

Brig, a bridge. 

Brunstane, brimstone. 

Britket, the breast, the bosom. 

Brither, a brother. 

Brogue, a hum, a trick. 

Broo, broth, liquid, water. 

Broose, a race at country 
weddings, who shall first 
reach the bridegroom's 
house, on returning from 
church. 

Br ugh, a burgh. 

Bruilzie, a broil, a combus- 
tion. 

Brunt, did burn. 

Brmt, to burst. 

Bught, a pen. 

Bushtin time, the time of col- 
lecting the sheep in the pens 
to be milked. 

Buckskin, an inhabitant of 
Virginia. 

Buirdly, stout, made, broad- 
built 

Bum. dock, a hnmming beetle 
that flies in the summer 
evenings. 

Bummin. humming as bees. 

Bummler. a blunderer. 

Bummlin, blundering. 



Bure, did bear. 
Burn, water, a rivulet. 
Burnexsin, i.e. burn the wind, 

a blacksmith. 
Burnie, dimin. of burn. 
Buskit, dressed. 
Busle, a bustle; to bustle. 
Buss, bush, shelter. 
But, without. 

But an* ben, the country kit- 
chen and parlour. 

By himself, lunatic, distract- 
ed. 

Byre, a cow.stable. 
C. 

CA', to call, to name, to drive. 

Cadger, a carrier. 

Cadie, or caddie, a person, a 
young fellow. 

Caff, chaff. 

Caird $ a tinker. 

Cairn, a loose heap of stones. 

Calf-vsard, a small inclosure 
for calves. 

Call an, a boy. 

Callrr, fresh, sound. 

Cam. did come. 

Canna, cannot. 

Cannie, gentle, mild, dex- 
trous. 

Cannilie, dextrously, gently. 
Cantharidian, made of can- 

tharides. 
Cantie, or canty, cheerful 

merry 

Cantraip, a charm, a «pe11. 
Cap stane, cop-stone, key 
stone 

Careerin. cheerfully. 
Caret sin, caressing. 
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Carl in , a stout old woman. 
Carry in, carrying. 
Cartes, cards. 

Ca t, or ca d, called, driven, 

calved. 

Can Id, Cold. 

Caup, a wooden drinking ves- 
sel. 

Cesses, faxes. 

Chanter, a part of a bag- pipe. 
Chantin, chanting. 
Chap, a person, a fellow, a 
b»ow. 

Chearfu', cheerfully. 
Cheekit, checked. ' 
Cheep, a chirp j to chirp. 
Chid, a young fellow. 
Chimla, or chimlie, a fire, 
grate. 

Chimla lug, the fire-side; 

Chitterins, shivering, trem- 
bling. 

Chocking, chocking. 

Chore, to chew ; dkdt /or 
cAo», side by side. 

Chujjie, fat-faced. 

Clachan, a small village about 
a church, a hamlet. 

Claise, or claes, doaths. 

Clai/h, cloth, claithing, cloth 
ing. 

Clap, clapper of a mill. 

Ctarket, wrote. 

Clash, an idle tale, the story 

t.f the day. 
Clatter, to tell little idle sto. 

ries ; an idle story. 
Claut, to clean, to scrape. 
( anted, scraped. 
Clovers, idle stories. 
Claw, to scratch. 
Ciecd, to clothe. 
Clinkin, jerking, clinking. 



Clinkumbell, who rings the 

church bell. 
Clip*, sheers. 

Clishma lover, idle conversa- 
tion. 

Clock, to hatch ; a beetle. 
Llockin, hatching. 
Cloot, the hoof of a cow, sheep, 
Sec. 

Clootie, an old name for the 
devil. 

Clour, a bump or swelling af- 
ter a blow. 

Cluds. clouds. 

Coaxin, wheedling. 

Coble, a fishing boat. 

Cockernony, a lock of hair 
tied up ou a girl's head, a cap. 

C»g, a wooden dish. 

Coggie, dimin. of cog. 

Con . 4, from Kyle, a district 
of Ayrshire, so called, saith 
tradition, from Coil or Coil. 
us, a Fictish monarch. 

C Hie, a general, and some* 
times a particular name for 
country curs. 

Collieshangie, quarrelling. 

Comin, coming. 

Vommaun, command. 

Cood, the cud. 

Coof a blockhead, a ninny. 

Cookit, appeared and disap- 
peared by fits. 

Coost, did cast. 

Cootie, wooden kitchen dish, 
also those fowls, whose legs 
are clad with feathers, are 
said (o be cootie. 

Core, corps, party, clan. 

Corn't, fed with oats. 

Cotter, the inhabitant of a cot- 
house or cottage. 
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Couthie, kind, loving. 
Cove, a cave. 

Cozce, to terrify, to keep un- 
der, to lop; a fright, a 
branch of furze, broom, &c. 

Coxep, to barter *, to tumble 
over j a gang. 

Cottpit, tumbled. 

C oxer in, cowering. 

Coxete, a colt. 

Cozie, snug ; cozily, snugly. 

Crabbit, crabbed, fretful. 

Crack, conversation ; to con- 
verse. 

Crack in, conversing. 

Craft, or croft, a field near a 
house, in old husbandry. 

Craik, name of a bird. 

Crambo .clink, or crambo* 
jingle, rhymes, doggrel ver- 
ses. 

Crank, the noise of an un- 

greased wheel. 
Crankous, fretful, captious. 
Cranreuch, the hoar.frost. 
Crap, a crop, to top. 
Craw, a crow of a cock, a 

rook. 

Creel, a basket ; to have one's 
wit in a creel; to be craz'd, 
to be fascinated. 

Creepin, creeping. 

Creeshie, greasy. 

Cronie, crony, an old acquain- 
tance. 

Crood, or croud, to coo as a 
cove. 

Croon, a hollow continued 
moan \ to make a noise like 
the continued roar of a bull, 
to hum a tune. 

Crooning, humming. 

Crouchie, crook-backed. 



Crouse, cheerful, courageous 1 . 
Crously, cheerfully, courage, 
ously. 

Cr ore die. time, breakfast-time. 

Croxrdie, a dish made of oat- 
meal. 

Croxtlin, crawling. 

Crump, hard and brittle, spo- 
ken of bread. 

Crunt, a blow on the head 
with a cudgel. 

Crushin, crushing, crushed, 
crusht. 

Cuif, a blockhead, a ninny. 
Cummock, a short staff with a 

crooked head. 
Curchie, a courtesy. 
Curler, a player on ice. 
Curling, a well known game 

on ice. 

Curlie, curled, whose hair falls 
naturally in ringlets. 

Curmurring, murmuring, a 
slight rumbling noise. 

Cur pin, the crupper. 

Cushat, the dove or wood- 
pigeon. 

Cutty, short. 

D 

DADDIE, a father. 

Dajfin, merriment, foolishness. 

Daft, merry, giddy, foolish. 

Duimen, rare, now and then, 
daimen.icker, an ear of 
corn now an then. 

Dainty, pleasant, good-hu- 
moured, agreeable. 

Dancin, dancing. 

DappPt, dappled. 

Darklins, darkling. 

Daud, to thrash j to abuse. 

Daur, to dare, daur't, dared. 
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Daurg, or daurk, a day's la. 

bour. 
Davoc, David. 
Dared, a large piece. 
Daw tit, or dautet, fondled, 

caressed. 
Dearies, dimin. of dears. 
Dearthfu', dear. 
Deave, to deafen. 
DciLma-care ! no matter for 

all that! 
Deleeret, delirious. 
Delvin* delving. 
Deicrive, to describe. 
Detervin, deserving. 
Devle, a stunning blow. 
Dight, to wipe, to clean corn 
from chaff ; cleaned from 
chaff. 
Dimpft, dimpled. 
Ding, to worst, to push. 
Dinna, do not 
DiW, a slight tremulous stroke 

or pain. 
Disrcspecket, disrespected. 
Dizzen, or diz'u, a dozen, 
Dizzie, dizzy, giddy. 
Doited, stuptfied, hebetated. 
Dotefu', doleful. 
Dolt, crazed, a stupid fellow. 
Dontie, unlucky. 
Dool, sorrow j to ting dool, 

to lament, to mourn. 
Dorty, saucy, nice. 
Douce, or douse, sober, wise, 

prudent. 
Doucely, soberly, prudently. 
D ought, was or were able. 
Doup, backside. 
Dour and din, sullen and tal- 
low. 

Doure, stout, durable, stub- 
born, sullen. 



Dow, am or are able, can. 

Dozcff", pithless, wanting spirit. 

Dowie, worn with grief, fa- 
tigue, &c. 

Downa, am or are not able, 
cannot. 

Doylt, stupid. 

Drop, a drop, to drop. 

Drapping, dropping. 

Draunting, drawling. 

Dreadju*, dreadful. 

Dreep, to ooze, to drop. 

Dreeping, oozing, dropping. 

Dribble, drizzling, slaver. 

Driegh 9 slow. 

Drift* a drove. 

Drinkin, drinking. 

Droddum* the breech. 

Droop-rumpVt, that droops at 

the crupper. 
Drone, part of a bagpipe. 
Drouket, wet. 
Drouth, thirst, drought. 
Drucken, drunken. 
Drumbly, muddy. 
Drummock, meal and water 

mixed raw. 
Drunt, pet, sour humour. 
Dryin, drying. 
Dub, a small pond. 
Duddie, ragged. 
Duds, rags, clothes. 
Dung, worsted, pushed, driren. 
Dunted, boxt. 

Dush, to push, as a ram, &c. 
Dusht, pushed by a ram, ox, 
&c. 



E 

E'e, the eye ; E'en, the eyes, 
E'enin, erening. 
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Eerie, frighted, dreading spi. 

rits. 
Eild, old age. 
Elbuck, the elbow. 
Eldritch, ghastly, frightful. 
En% end. 

Enbrugu, Edinburgh. 
Eneugh, enough. 
Ensuin, ensuing. 
Especial, especially. 
Eydent, diligent. 

F 

FA\ fall, lot ; to fall. 
Fac*t, faced. 
FaddomHy fathomed. 
Fae y a foe. 
Faenty foam. 

Eairin, a fairing, a present, 

Faithfu\ faithful. 

FalloWy fellow. 

Fandy did find. 

Farexoeely farewel. 

Early a cake of bread. 

Fash, trouble, care; to trouble, 

to care for. 
FashU, troubled. 
Easterneen, Fastens Even. 
FaJhraJs, or fatVrils, ribbon 

ends, Sec 
Fauld, a fold ; to fold, 
Faulding, folding. 
Faut, fault. 

Fawsoni, decent, seemly. 

Ecarfn'y frightful. 

Fear'ty frighted. 

Eeaty neat, spruce. (' n g» 

Fechty to fight -Jechtin, fight- 

Fecket, waistcoat. 

Feckfu*, large, brawny, stout. 

Feckless , puny, weak, silly. 

a fig* 

FeidCy feud, enmity. 



Felt, keen, biting : the flesh 
immediately under the skin ; 
a field pretty level, on the 
side or top of a hill. 

Fen, successful struggle ; fight. 

Fend, to live comfortably. 

Ferlie, or ferly, to wonder ; a 
wonder, a term of contempt. 

Fetch, to pull by fits. 

Fetch'ty pulled intermittently. 

Fidge, to fidget. 

Fidgin, fidgeting. 

Fiel, soft, smooth. 

Fienty fiend, a petty oath. 

Fier, sound, healthy } a bro- 
ther, a friend. 

FisUy to make a rustling noise, 
to fidget, to bustle. 

Fity a foot. 

Fiiti*-lan*y the near horse of 
the hindmost pair in the 
plough. 

Fizz, to make a hissing noise, 
like fermentation. 

Flainen, flannel. 

Flattering flattering. 

Fleechy to supplicate in a flat- 
tering manner. 

Fleechin, supplicating, 

Fteeshy a fleece. 

Elegy a kick, a random blow. 

Flethery to decoy by fair 
words. 

Fletheriny flattering. 

Fleijy to scare, to frighten. 

Flej/'d, frighted, scared. 

Flichter, to flutter, as young 
nestlings tchen their dam 
approaches. 

Flichterin 9 fluttering. 

FlinderSy sherds, broken 
pieces. 

Ftingin-tree 9 a piece of ti in- 
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ber hung by way of parti- 
tion between two horses in 
a stable ; a flail. 

Flisk, to fret at the yoke. 

Fliskil, fretted 

Flitter, to vibrate like the 
wingi of small birds. 

Flittering, fluttering, vibrat- 
ing. 

Flunkie, a servant in livery. 

Flyin, flying. 

Foamin, foaming. 

Foord, a ford. 

Forbears, forefathers. 

Forbye, besides. 

Forfairn, distressed, worn, 
out, jaded. 

Forgether, to meet, to en- 
counter with. 

Forgie, to forgive. 

Forjesket, jaded with fatigue. 

Formin,' forming. 

Fother, fodder. 

Fou', full, drunk. 

Fought en, troubled, harrassed. 

Foa, a bushel, &c. 

Frae, from. 

Freath, froth. 

Frien 1 , friend. 

Fu\ full. 

Fud, the scut of the hare, 

coney, &c. 
Fuff, to blow intermittently. 
Fujpt, did blow. 
Funnie, full of merriment. 
Fur, a furrow. 
Furm, a form, bench. 
F i/f teen, fifteen. 
Fyke, trifling cares ; to pid. 

die, to be in a fuss about 

trifles. 
Fifle, to soil, to dirty. 
FyVt, soiled, dirtied. 

B 



G 

GAB, the mouth; to speak 

boldly or pertly. 
Gafrerlunzie, an old man. 
Gads man, plough - boy, the 

boy that drives the horses 

in the plough. 
Gae, to go, gaed, went, gaen 

or gane, gone, gaun, going. 
Gaet or gate, way, manner, 

road. 

Gang, to go, to walk. 

Gar, to make, to force. 

Gar't, forced. 

Garten, a garter. . 

Gash, wise, sagacious, talka- 
tive ; to converse. 

Gashin, conversing. 

Gate, way, manner. 

Gatherin, gathering. 

Gaucy, jolly, large. 

Gear, riches, goods of any 
kind. 

Geek, to toss the head in 

wantonness or scorn. 
Gcd, a pike. 
Gentles, great folks. 
Geo r die , a guinea. 
Get, a child, a young one. 
Gie, to give, gied, gave, 

gfen, given. 
Giftie, dimin. of gift. 
Giglets, playful girls. 
Gillie, dimin. of gill. 
Gimmcr, a ewe from one to 

two years old. 
Gin, if, against. 
Gipsey, a young girl. 
Girn, to grin, to twist the 

features in rage, agony, &c. 
Girning, grinning. . 
Gizz, a periwig. 
G hoist, a ghost. 

2 
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Glaikit, inattentive foolish. 

Gtahie, glittering, smooth 
like a glass. 

Glaum' d, aimed, snatched. 

Gleg, sharp, steady. 

Gleib, glebe. 

Glen, dale, deep valley. 

Glib - gabbet, that speaks 
smoothly and readily. 

Glint, to peep ; glinted, peep- 
ed ; glintin, peeping. 

Gloamin, the twilight. 

Gtozcr^ to stare, to lookj a 
stare, a look. 

Glowr*d, looked, stared. 

Glowring, staring. 

Glunch, a frown ; to frown. 

Gotcan, the flower of the 
daisy, dandelion, hawk- 
weed, &c. 

Gowd, gold. 

Gozeff, the game of golf ; to 
strike, as the bat does the 
ball at golf. 

Gowff'd, struck. 

Gowk, a cuckoo, a term of 
contempt. 

Gozcl, to howl. 

Got: ling, bowling. 

Gracefu', graceful. 

Grain'd, groaned. 

Graining, groaning. 

Graip % a pronged instrument 
for cleaning stables. 

Graith, accoutrements, fur- 
niture, dress. 

Grane, or grain, a groan. 

Grannie^ a grandmother. 

Grape, to grope, grapit, 
groped. 

Great, intimate, familiar. 

Greatfu', grateful. 

Gree, to agree, tp bear the 
$ree, to be decidedly victor. 



Greet, to shed tears, weep. 

Greetin, crying, weeping. 

Gree^t) agreed. 

Grievin, grieving. 

Grippet, catched, seized. 

Grissel, gristle. 

Groat, to get the uhistle of 
one's groat, to play a los- 
ing game. 

Grousome, loathsome, grim. 

Grozet, a gooseberry. 

Grumph, a grunt *, to grunt. 

Grumphie, a sow. 

Grun\ ground. 

Gruntle i the phiz ; a grunting 
noise. 

Grunstane, a grindstone. 
Grushie, thick, of thriving 
growth. 

Gude, the Supreme Being ; 
good. 

Guid, good ; guid mornin, 
good morrow j guid een, 
good evening. 

Guidfather, guidmother, fa. 
ther-in law and mother-in- 
law. 

G iddman and guidwife, the 
master and mistress of the 
house; Young guidman, a 
man newly married. 

Gully or gullie, a large knife. 

Gumlie, muddy. 

Gusty, tasteful. 

HA\ hall. 

lla* -bible, the great bible that 

lies in the hall. 
F/ae, to have. 

Uact,jient haet, a petty oath 

of negation, nothing. 
Haffet, the temple, the side 

of the head. 
HafflinS) nearly half, partly. 



< 
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Hag, a scar or gulf in 

and moon ; an ugly old 

woman. 
Haggis, a kind of pudding 

* boiled in the stomach of a 

cow or a sheep. 
Hain y to spare, to save ; 

Aain'tf, spared. 
Hairsty harvest. 
J I ait h, a petty oath. 
II af or hold, an abiding place. 
Haley whole, tight, healthy. 
Hallan, a particular partition. 

wall in a cottage, 
Ilaly, holy. 

Home, home, homeward, 
homeward. 

Homely, homely, affable. 

Han*, or houn\ hand. 

Hap 9 an outer garment, man- 
tle, plaid, &c. to wrap, to 
cover, to hap. 

Hupping, hopping. 

Hap.ttep.an luzcp, hop, skip, 
and leap. 

Hopper, a hopper. 

Harkit, hearkened. 

J lathy a sot. 

Hastily hastened. 

J laud, to hold. 

1 laughs, low. lying rich lands, 

vallies. 
Hourly to drag, to peel. 
Uaurliny peeling. 
JIavercty a half-witted person, 

half-witted. 
Havinty good manners, de. 

corum, good sense. 
HaiskiCy a cow, properly one 

tcith a white Jace. 
I leal some, healthful, wbole- 



ffeany had, the participle* 

Heapity heaped. 

Hearse, hoarse. 

Hear'iy bear it. 

Heathery heath. 

Hech ! Oh ! strange ! 

Hechty to foretel something 

that is to be got or given ; 

foretold ; the thing foretold. 
Heexty to elevate, to raise. 
Helim 9 the rudder or helm. 
Herd, to tend flocks ; one 

who tends docks. 
Hertely herself. 
Herrin, a herring. 
Herryy to plunder, most pro* 

perly to plunder birds* 

nests. 

Herrymenty plundering, de- 
vastation . 
Hety hot. 

lleughy a crag, a coal-pit. 
Hilchy to hobble, to halt. 
Hitchiny halting. 
Ilimsely himself. 
Hineyy honey. 
Ilingy to hang. 

HirplCy to walk crazily, to 

creep ; Hirpliny creeping. 
Hissely so many cattle as one 

person can attend. 
Histie, dry, chapt, barren. 
II itchy a loop, a knot. 
Hizziey hussy, a young girl. 
Hoddin y the motion of a sage 

countryman riding on a carU 

horse. 

Hog score y a kind of distance 
line, in curling, drawn 
across the rink. 

llog.shouther, a kind of 
horse-play, by justling with 
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the shoulder j to justle. 
Hool, outer- skin or case. 
Hoolie, slowly, leisurely ; 

Hoolie ! take leisure ! stop ! 
Hoord, a hoard ; to hoard. 
Hoordit, hoarded. 
Horn, a spoon made of horn. 
Hornie, one of the many 

names of the devil. 
Host, to cough ; llostin, 

coughing. 
Houghmagandie, fornication. 
Housie, dimin. of house. 
Hove, to heave, swell. 
Hov'd, heaved, swelled. 
Howdie, a midwife. 
Howe, hollow; a hollow or 

dell. 

Uo we. backet, sunk in the 
back, spoken of a horse, 

Sfc. 

Howff, a landlady ; a house of 
resort. 

Howk, to dig j How kit, dig- 
ged ; Hoickin, digging. 

Hove let, an owl. 

Hoy, to urge ; Hot/'t, urged. 

Jloyse, a pull upwards. 

Hoifte, to amble crazily. 

Hughoc, dimin. of Hugh. 

Hurdies, the loins, the crup- 
per. 

Hushion, cushion. 

I 

/' in. 

Jcker, an ear of corn. 
ler-oe, a great grandchild. 
Ilk, or ilka, each, every. 
ULwillie, ill-natured, malici- 
ous, niggardly. 



Jndentin, indenting. 
Ingine, genius, ingenuity. 
Ingle, fire, fire-place. 
I se, I shall or will. 
It her, other, one another, 

J 

J AD, jade; also a familiar 
term among country folks 
for a giddy young girl. 

J auk, to dally, to trifle. 

Jaukin, trifling, dallying. 

Jaw, coarse raillery; to pour 
out, to spurt, to jerk cw wa. 
ier. 

Jaup, a jerk of water ; to jerk, 
as agitated water. 

J Met, a jilt, a giddy girl. 

Jimp, to jump ; slender in the 
waist, handsome. 

J inglin, jingling.- 

J ink, to dodge, to turn a cor- 
ner; a sudden turning a 
corner. 

J inker, that turns quickly ; a 

gay uprightly girl ; a wag. 
Jinkin, dodging. 
Jirt, a jerk. 

Jocteleg, a kind of knife. 
Jokin, joking. 

Jouk, to stoop, to bow the 
head. 

Jow, tojozo, a verb which in- 
cludes both the swinging 
motion and pealing sound of 
a large bell. 

Joyfu', joyful. 

J umpin, jumping. 

J umpit, did jump. 

Jundie, to justle. 
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KAE, a daw. 

Kail, colewort, a kind of 
broth. 

KaiLrunt, the stem of the 

colewort. 
Kain, fowls, &c. paid as rent 

by a farmer. 
Kebbucky a cheese. 
Keek, a peep j to peep. 
Kcepit, kept. 

Kelpies, a sort of mischievous 
spirits, said to haunt fords 
and ferries at night, especi- 
ally in storms. 

Ken, to know ; kendy or ken't, 
knew. 

Kennin, a small matter. 

KentpeckUy well known. 

Keiy a matted, hairy fleece of 
wool. 

Kiaughy carking anxiety. 
Kilty to truss up the clothes. 
Kithy kindred. 

Kimmer, a young girl, a gos. 
sip. 

Kitty kindred. 
Kin\ kind. 

King's. hood, a certain part 
o( the entrails of an ox, 
&c. 

Kintra-cooser, country stal- 
lion. 

Kirn, the harvest supper, a 

churn ; to churn. 
Kir sen , to christen. 
Kisty chest, a shop counter. 
Kitchen, any thing that eats 

with bread ; to serve for 

soup, gravy, &c. 
KittUy to tickle > ticklish, 

likely. 



Ki/ tliny a young cat. 
Kiutlin, cuddling, 
KiuttUy to cuddle, 
Knoggity like knags or points 

of rocks. 
Knappin hammer y a hammer 

for breaking stones. 
Knovce, a small round hillock. 
Knurl, a dwarf. 
Kye 9 cows, 

Kyl Ey a district of Ayrshire. 
KytCy the belly. 
tit/the, to discover, to show 
oue's self. 



LADDIEy dimin. of lad. 
Laggeny the angle between 

the side and bottom of a 

wooden dish. 
Laighy low. 

Lairing, wading, and sinking 

in snow, mud, &c. 
Laithy loath. 

Laithfu\ bashful, sheepish. 
Lallans y Scottish language. 
Lambiey dimin. of lamb 
Lam pit, a kind of shell. fish. 
Lan\ land, estate. 
Lane, lone, my lane, thy lane y 

&c. myself alone, &c. thy, 

self alone, &c 
Lanely, lonely. 
Langy long ; to think long t 

to long, to weary. 
Lap, did leap. 
Lapfu'y lapful. 
LaughiHy laughing. 
Lavey the rest, the remainder, 

the others. 
Laverock, the lark. 
Lawju'y lawful. 
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Lawin, shot, reckoning, bill. 

Latvian, Lowland j Lallans, 
Scottish dialect. 

Lea-rig, grassy ridge. 

Lea'e, to leave. 

Leal, loyal, true, faithful. 

Lear, pronounce tare, learn- 
ing. 

LeeAang, live.long. 

Leesome, pleasant, 

Leeze me, a phrase of congra- 
tulatory endearment. 

Leister, a three-pronged dart 
for striking fish. 

Leugh, did laugh. 

Leuk, a look, to look. 

Libbet, gelded. 

Lift, sky. 

Lightly, sneeringly, to sneer 
at. 

Lilt, a ballad, a tune ; to sing. 
Limp*t, limp'd, hobbled. 
Limmer, a kept mistress ; a 

strumpet. 
Link, to trip along. 
Linkin, tripping. 
Linn, a waterfall. 
Lint, flax ; lint C the beU, flax 

in flower. 
Lint zc Jute, a linnet. 
Livin, living. 

Loan, the place of milking, 
Loof, the palm of the hand. 
Looves, plural of loof. 
Loot, did let. 

Loun, a fellow, a ragamuffin ; 

a woman of easy virtue. 
Loup, jump, leap. 
Lowe, a flame. 
Lore in, flaming. 
Louse, to loose. 
Lous' d, loosed. 



Lowrie, abbreviation of Law- 
rence. 

Lug, the ear, a handle. 

Lug get, having a handle. 

Luggie, a small wooden dish 
with a handle. 

Lum, the chimney. 

Lunch, a large piece of cheese, 
fles>h, &c. 

Lunt, a column of smoke 5 to 
smoke. 

Luntin, smoking. 

Lyart, of a mixed colour, 
grey. 

M 

MAE, more. 

Mak, to make ; makin, mak- 
ing. 

Mailen, farm. 

Mair, more. 

Mai*t, most, almost, 

Mallie, Molly. 

'Mang, among. 

Manteele, a mantle. 

Mark, markt, this and several 
other nouns, which, in Eng- 
lish, require an « to form the 
plural, are in Scots like the 
words sheep, deer, the same 
in both numbers. 

Mar's year, the Rebellion A. 
D. lVl5. 

Mashlum, meslin, mixed corn. 

Mask, to mash, as malt, &c 

Maskin.pat, a tea. pot. 

Maun, must. 

Maukin, a hare. 

Mavis, the thrush. 

Mats, to mow ; mauin, mow- 
ing. 

Meere, a mare. 
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Meikle, much. 
Mt lancholioui, mournful. 
Mell, to meddle. 
Mehie, to soil with meal, 
itfen', to amend. 
Mense, good manners, deco- 
rum. 

MenselesSy ill-bred, rude, im- 
pudent. 

Messitiy a small dog. 

Middin, a dunghill. 

Middin-hoUy a gutter at the 
bottom of the dunghill. 

Minty prim, affectedly meek. 

Min\ mind, remembrance 

Mindfu', mindful. 

Minttty mind it, resolved, in- 
tending. 

Minnie, mother, dam. 

Mirky or mirkest, dark, dark, 
est. 

MiscaTy to abuse, to call 
names. 

Misca'dy abused. 

Mi$lear*dy mischievous, un- 
mannerly. 

Misteuky mistook. 

Mithery a mother. 

Mixtie.maxtie, confusedly 
mixed. 

Moil, labour. 

Moistify, to moisten. 

Moopy to nibble as a sheep. 

Moorlatty of or belonging to 
moors. 

il/o/iy, or monie, many. 

Mortty the next day, to-mor- 
row. 

Mot tie, full of motes. 
Motty the mouth. 
Moudiezsorty a mole. 
Mournjify mournful. 
MoutiCy dimiiu of mouse. 



I Muckle. much, big, great. 
Music y dimin. of muse. 
Muslinmkaily broth composed 

simply of water, shelled 

barley and greens. 
Mutchkin, an English pint. . j 
Mysel> myself. 

N 

NAy no, not, nor. 

Na€y no, not, any. 

Naethingy or naithing, no- 
thing. 

Naigy a horse. 

Nane 9 none. 

Neebory a neighbour, 

Needfu'y needful. 

Negleckiiy neglected. 

Neuky nook. 

Niaty next. 

Nievey the fist. 

Nievefuly handful. 

V/#er, a negro; 

Nijfer, an exchange ; to ex* 
change, to barter. 

Nine-tailed cat, a hangman's 
whip. 

Nit, a nut. 

Norland, of or belonging to 

the North. 
Nor.xcetty North-west. 
NoticU, noticed. 
Nowte, black cattle. 



0', of. 

Obterviny observing. 
Ockehy name of mountains. 
0 haith ! O faith ! an oath. 
Or, it often used for ere, be- 
fore. 
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0%ot\U 

Ouric, shivering, drooping. 
Oursel, or etirre/r, ourselves 
Outler, not housed. 
Owre, over, too. 
Oare.hip y a way of fetching a 

blow with a hammer over 

the arm. 

P 

PACK, intimate, familiar ; 

twelve stones of wool. 
Painch, pannch. 
Patrick, a partridge: 
Pang, to cram. 
Parle y speech. 

Parritch, oatmeal padding, a 
well known Scotch disb. 

Par, did put j a pot. 

Pattlty or pet tie, a plough- 
staff. 

Paukic, cunning, sly* 
Paughty y proud, haughty* 
Pay't 9 paid, beat. 
Pech, to fetch the breath short, 

at in an asthma. 
Pcchan, the crop, the sto. 

mach. 
Peelin, peeling. 
PemiveliCy pensively. 
Pettle, to cherish ; a plough- 

Pety a domesticated sheep, 
&c. 

PhilibegSy short petticoats 
worn by the Highland men. 

Phraise, fair speeches, flatte- 
ry ; to flatter. 

Ph raisin, flattery. 

Pickle y a small quantity. 

Pine, pain, uneasiness. 

Pit, to put. 



Placady a public proclama- 
tion* 

Plaeky an old Scotch Coin. 
Packless, penny less. 
Platity dimin. of plate. 
Plew, or pleughy a plow* 
PliskiCy a trick. 
Plumpit, did plump. 
Poortithy poverty. 
Pom, to pull. 
Pouky to pluck. 
Poussie, a hare or cat. 
Pou't, did pull. 
Pouty a poult, a chicken. 
Pouthery y like powder. 
Powy the head, the skull. 
Porznie, a little horse. 
Powther, or pout her y pow- 
der. 

Prayiny praying. 
Preeny a pin. 
Prenty printing. 
Pridcfu'y proud, saucy. 
Priey to taste. 
Prie*dy tasted. 
Priefy proof. 

Prigy to cheapen, to dispute. 

Priggin, cheapening. 

Primsie, demure, precise. 

Propone, to lay down, to pro- 
pose. 

Proveses, provosts. 

Pryin, prying. 

Puddiny pudding. 

Pundy pound, pounds. 

Pytey a pyle o' caff, a single 
grain of chaff. 

Q 

QUAKy to quake. 
Quakin 9 quaking. 
Quat, to quit. 



Quey, a cow from one year to 
two years old. 

R 

RJGWEED, the plant rag. 
wort. 

Raible, to rattle nonsense: 

R air, to roar ; rair't, roared; 
r airing, roaring. 

Raizs, to madden, to inflame. 

Ramblin, rambling. 

Ramfeezled, fatigued, over- 
spread. 

Ram.stam, forward, thought, 
less. 

Rantin, ranting. 

Rarely , excellent, very well. 

Rash, a rush ; rash buss, a 

bush of rashes. 
Rattlin, rattling. 
Ration , a rat. 

Raucle, rash, stout, fearless. 

Raught, reached. 

Raw, a row. 

Rax, to stretch. 

Ream, cream. 

Receivin, receiving, 

Reck, to heed. 

Rede, counsel, to counsel. 

Red-wud, stark-mad. 

Ree, half- drunk, fuddled. 

Reek, smoke j to smoke ; 
reekin, smoking ; reekit, 
smoked, smoky. 

Reestit, stood restive, stunt- 
ed, withered. 

Refus't, refused. 

Remarkin, remarking. 

Remead, remedy. 

Requite, requitted. 

Rest, to stand restive . 

Restrickedy restricted. 



Rew, repent. 
Rhymin, rhyming. 
Ridin, riding. 

Rief-randies, sturdy beggars. 
Rig, a ridge. 

Rin, to run, to melt ; runnin, 

running. 
Rink, the course of the stones, 

a term in curling. 
Ripp, a handful of unthresh- 

ed corn, &c. 
Riskit, made a noise like the 

tearing of roots. 
Rives, tears, breaks. 
Roamin, roaming. 
Rood stands likewise for the 
f plural, roods, 
Roon, a shred. 

Roose, to praise, to com- 
mend. 

Roun*, round, in the circle of 

neighbourhood. 
Roupet, hoarse as with a cold, 
Routhie, plentiful. 
Routh o* gear, plenty of 

goods. 
Row, roll, to wrap. 
Rozo*t, rolled, wrapped. 
Roxste, to low, to bellow. 
Roath, plenty. 
Rozctin, lowing. 
Rozet, rosin. 
Rung, a cudgel. 
Runkt'd, wrinkled. 
Runt, the stem of colewort or 

cabbage. 
Rustlin, rustling. 

S 

SAE, so. 
Soft, soft. 

Sair, to serve, a sore 
C2 



Satrfy, or sairlie, sorely* 

Sair't, served. 

Sang, a song. 

Sark, a shirt. 

S ark it, provided in shirts: 

Sough, the willow. 

Saul) soul. 

Saumont, salmon* 

Saunt, a saint. 

Saul, salt 5 sauted, salted. 

Saw, to sow. 

Sate in, sowing. 



tar, six. 



Scar, to scare. 

Scaud, to scauld. 

Scauld, to scold; scaulding, 

scolding. 
Scaur, apt to be scared. 
Scatel, a scold. 
Scone, a kind of bread. 
Sconncr, a lothing ; to lothe. 
Scorn fu\ scornful. 
Scraich, to scream, as a hen, 

partridge, Sfc. 
Scraichin, screaming. 
Screechtn, screeching. 
Screed, to tear ; a rent 
Scrieve, to glide swiftly along. 
Scrievin, gleesomely, swiftly. 
Scrimp, to scant ; scrimpet, 

did scant, scanty. 
See y d % did see. 
Seizin, seizing. 
Set, self ; a body's set, one's 

self alone. 
SelPt, did sell. 
Sen y , to send ; ten'/, send it. 
Servari*, servant. 
Sets, sets off, goes away. 
Settlin, settling ; to get a set- 

tlin, to be frighted into 

quietness. 
Shaird, a shred, a shard. 



Shangan, a stick cleft at one 
end, for putting the tail of 
a dog, &c. into, by way of 
mischief, or to frighten him 
away. 

Shaver, a humorous wag, a 
barber. 

Shaze, to show ; a small wood 

in a hollow place. 
Sheen, bright, shining. 
Sheep shank, to think one's 

self nae sheepshank, to be 

conceited. 
SAerra.moor,Sheriff.moor,the 

famous battle fought in the 

Rebellion A, D. 1715. 
Sheugh, a ditch, a trench. 
Sheil, a shed. 
Skill, shrill. 
Shog, a shock. 
S ho oli a shovel. 
Shoon, shoes. 
Shoo fin, shooting. 
Shore, to offer, to threaten. 
Shor'd, offered. 
Shout her, shoulder. 
Sic, such. 

Sicker, sure, steady. 
Sidelins, sidelong, slanting. 
Siller, silver, money. 
Simmer, summer. 
Sin, a son. 
Sin 1 , since. 
Sinfu', sinful. 
Sinkin, sinking. 
Si ft in, sitting. 

Skaiih, to damage, to injure, 
injury. 

Skelp, to strike, to slap j to 
walk with a smart tripping 
step j a smart stroke. 

Skelpin, stappin, walking 
smartly. 
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SkclpiMmmer, a technical 

term in female scolding. 
Skiegh, proud, nice, high. 

mettled. 
Skirklitt, a small portion. 
Skirkling, shrieking, crying. 
Skirl, to shriek, to cry shrilly. 
Skirling, shrieked. 
Skirl't, shrieked. 
Sklent, slant, to run aslant, 

to deviate from truth. 
Sklented, ran or hit in an 

oblique direction. 
Sklentin, slanting. 
Skreigh, a scream ; to 

scream. 
Slade, did slide. 
Slae, sloe. 

Slap, a gate, a breach in a 

fence. 
Slate, slow, 

Slee, sly ; sleest, slyest. 
Slcekit, sleek. 
Sliddery, slippery. 
Slype, to fall over, as a wet 

Jurroxs from the plough y 

also a coarse fellow. 
Slypet, fell. 
Sma\ small. 

Smeddum, dust, powder ; met- 
tie, sense. 

S middy, smithy. 

Smoor, to smother ; smoor'd, 
smothered. 

Smoutie, smutty, obscene, ug- 
ly. 

Smytrie, a numerous collec. 

tion of small individuals. 
Snapper, stumble. 
Snath, abuse, Billingsgate. 
Snazc, snow ; to snow. 
Snazc.broo, melted snow. 
Snaicie, snowie. 



Sned, to lop, to cut off. 
Sneeshin, snuff ; snec shin. mill, 

snuff-box. 
Snell, bitter, biting. 
Snick, drawing, trick-conlriv- 

iug. 

Snick, the latchet of a door. 

Snool, one whose spirit is bro- 
ken with oppressive slavery ; 
to submit tamely, to sneak. 

Snoove, to go smoothly and 
constantly, to sneak. 

SnoovU, went smoothly. 

Snowk, to scent or snuff, as a 
dog, horse, 6)'c. 

Snow kit, scented, snuffed. 

Sobbin, sobbing. 

Sonsie, having sweet, engag- 
ing looks ; lucky, jolly. 

Soom, to swim. 

Sooth, truth, a petty oath. 

Sough, a sigh, a sound dying 
on the ear. 

Souple, flexible, swift. 
1 Souter, a shoemaker. 

Soap, a spoonful, a small 
quantity of any thing liquid. 

Sozcth, to try over a tune, 
with a low whistle. 

Somther, holder; to solder, 
to cement. 

Spae, to prophesy, to divine. 

Spairge, to dash, to soil, as 
zcith mire. 

Spak, did speak. 

Sparin, sparing. 

Spaul, a limb. 

Spaviet, having the spavin. 
Speak in, speaking. 

S peat } a sweeping torrent, af- 
ter rain or thaw. 
Speel, climb. 

Spence, the country parlour. 
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Spier, to ask, to enquire, 
Spier't, inquired. 
Spitefu 1 , spiteful. 
Splatter, a splutter ; to sput- 
ter. 

Spteuchan, a tobacco-pouch. 
Splore, a frolic, a riot, a 

noise. 
Sporlin, sporting. 
Sprat tie, to scramble. 
SprcckPd, spotted, speckled* 
Spring, a quick air in music, 

a Scottish reel. 
Springin, springi n g. 
Sprit, a tough. rooted plant, 

something like rushes. 
Sprit tie, full of sprits. 
Spunk, fire, mettle, wit. 
Spunkie, mettlesome, fiery ; 

will.o'.wisp, or ignus fa. 

tuus. 

Squad, a crew, a party. 
Squatter, to flutter in water, 

as a wild duck, c\c* 
Squat tie, to sprawl. 
Squeel, a scream, a screech ; 

to scream. 
Stacker, to stagger. 
Stack, a rick of con), hay, 

&c. 

Staggic, dimin, of stag. 

Stalwart, strong, stout* 

St am pin, stamping. 

Stan 1 , to stand) stan'l, did 
staud. 

Sfane, a stone. 

Stank, a pool of standing wa- 
ter. 

Stop, stop. 

Stark, stout. 

Start in, starting. 

Startle, to run, as cattle stang 
by the gadfly. 
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Starvin, starving. 
Staumrel, halfwitted. 
State, did steal ; to surfeit* 
Stechy to cram the belly. 
Stechin, cramming. 
Steek, to shut ; a stitch. 
Steer, to molest, to stir. 
Steeve, firm, compacted. 
Stell, a still. 
Slen, to rear as a horse. 
Sten't, reared. 
Stents, tribute, dues of any 
kind. 

Stey, steep ; steyest, steepest. 
Stibble, stubble ; stibble-rig, 

the reaper, in harvest, who 

takes the lead. 
Stick an' stow, totally, alto* 

gether. 

Stilt, a crutch; to halt, to 
limp. 

St imp art, the eighth part of a 

Winchester bushel. 
Stirk, a cow or bullock a year 

old. 

Stock, a plant of cole wort, 

cabbage, &c. 
Stockin, stocking. 
Stoor, sounding hollow, strong 

and hoarse. 
Stot, an ox. 

Stoup, or stozcp, a kind of 

jug or dish with a handle. 
Stoure, dust, more partku. 

larly dust in motion. 
Sloxzlins, by stealth. 
Stozcn, stolen. 
Stoyte, stumble. 
Strack, did strike. 
Strae, straw ; to die a fair 

strae death, to die in bed . 
Straik, to stcoke j straikit, 

stroked. 
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Strappan, tall and hand. 

some. 
S tr aught f straight* 
Streek, stretched, to stretch j 

streekity stretched. 
Si renin, strewing. 
SlriddU) to straddle. 
Stringin, stringing. 
Sir o an, to spout, to piss. 
Siroan't, spouted, pissed. 
Sirunty spirituous liquor of any 

kind ; to walk sturdily. 
Studdie, an anvil. 
Stuff, corn, or pulse of any 

kind. 

Stumpie, dimin. of stump. 
Sturty trouble ; to molest. 
Sturtin, frighted. 
Sucker, sugar* 
Sudy should, 

Sughy. the continued rushing 

noise of wind or water. 
Suthron, southern ; an old 

name for the English na. 

tion. 
Swairdy sward. 
SwalPdy swelled: 
Swanky stately, jolly. 
Sicankie, or swanker, a tight 

strapping young fellow or 

girl. 

Swap, an exchange ; to barter. 

Saarfy swoon. 

Saaty did sweat. 

Swats, liquor. 

Swatch, a sample. 

Szceateny sweating. 

Sweery lazy, averse; dead, 

tweery extremely averse. 
Swerviny swerving. 
Swinge, to beat, to whip. 
Swingein, beaten, whipping. 
Swirl, a curve, an eddying 



blast or pool* a knot in 
wood. 

S air lie, knaggy, full of knots. 

Swifh ! get away ! 

Swither, to hesitate in choice ; 

an irresolute wavering in 

choice. 
Swoor, swore, did swear. 
Syne, since ago, then. 

T 

TAEy a toe ; three 4ae % rf, hav- 
ing three prongs. 

Tairgey target. 

Tak, to take *, takin, taking. 

Talkiny talking. 

Tangle, a sea weed. 

Tantallan, the name of a 
mountain. 

Tap, the top. 

Tapetlessy headless, foolish. 

TarrotOy to murmur at one's 
allowance. 

Tarrow'ly murmured. 

Tarry -breeks, a sailor. 

Tauld, or tald, told. 

Taupie, a foolish thoughtless 
young person. 

Tautedy or tautie, matted to- 
*gethet,spoken of hair or vsooU 

Tawie, that allows itself peace- 
ably to be handled, spoken 
of a horse, cow, $c. 

Tearfu\ tearful. 

Teat, a small quantity. 

Teddingy spreading after the 
mower. 

Ten hours bite, a slight feed 
to the horses while in the 
yoke in the forenoon. 

Tent, a field pulpit ; heed* 
caution ; to take heed. 

Tentie, heedful, cautious. 



Tent lest) heedless. 
Teugh, tough ; teughly, 

toughly. 
Thack, thatch-, thack an* 

rape, clothing, necessaries. 
Thae, these. 

Thairms, small guts, fiddle, 
strings. 

Thankful thankful. 

Thankit, thanked. 

Thee kit, thatched. 

Thcgithcr, together. 

Themsel, themselves. 

7 hick, intimate, familiar. 

Thieveless, cold, dry, spited ; 
spoken of a person's de- 
meanour. 

Thinkin, thinking. 

Thir^ these. 

Thirl, to thrill. 

ThirPd, thrilled, vibrated. 

Thole, to suffer, to endure. 

Thome, a thaw, to thaw. 

Thoxzless, slack, lazy. 

Thrang, throng, a crowd. 

Throw, to sprain, to twist, to 
contradict. 

Thrown, sprained, twisted, 
contradicted. 

Thrawin, twisting, &c. 

Threap, to maintain by dint 
of assertion. 

Threshin. thrashing. 

Threteen, thirteen. 

Thristle, thistle. 

llirough, to go on with, to 
make out. 

Throuther, pell-mell, confus- 
edly. 

Thud, to make a loud, inter- 
mittent noise. 
Thumpin, thumping. 
Ilium pit, thumped. 
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Thiisel, thyself. 
Tiil't, to it. 

Timmer, timber; timber* . 

propt, propped with timber. 
Tine, to lose •, tint, lost ; tint 

the gate, lost the way. 
Tinkler, a tinker. 
Tip, a ram. 
Tippence, twopence. 
Tirl, to make a slight noise, 

to uncover. 
Tirlin, uncovering. 
Tither, the other. 
Tittle, to whisper. 
Tittlin, whispering. 
Tocher, marriage- portion. 
Tod, a fox. 

Toddle, to totter like the 

walk of a child. 
Toddlin, tottering. 
Toom, empty. 
Toop, a ram. 

Toun, a hamlet, a farm-house. 
Tout, the blast of a horn or 
trumpet ; to blow a horn,&c. 
Tow, a rope. 

Towmond, a twelvemonth. 
Towzie, rough, shaggy. 
Toy, a very old fashion of fe- 
male bead-dress. 
Toyte, to totter like old age. 
Tronsmugrify'd, transmigra« 

ted, metamorphosed. 
Trashtrie, trash. 
Trews, trowsers. 
Trickie, full of tricks. 
Trig, spruce, neat. 
Trimly, excellently. 
Troitin, trotting. 
Trow, to believe. 
Trowth, truth, a petty oath. 
Tryin, trying. 

Tryrterf,appointed ; to tryste, 
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to make an appointment 

Try't, tried. 

Tug, raw hide, of which) in 
old timet, plough traces 
were frequently made. 

Tulzie, a quarrel ; to quarrel, 
to fight. 

Tunefu 1 , tuneful. 

Two, two. 

Twa three, a few. 

'7W, it would. 

Twal, twelve; Twalpennie- 
worth, a small quantity, a 
penny-worth. 

Twin, to part. 

Tyke, a dog. 

U 

UNCO, strange, uncouth, ve- 
ry, very great, prodigious. 

Uncos, news. 

Uncaring, disregarding. 

Undoin, undoing. 

Unkenn'd, unknown. 

UnskaUh'd, undamaged, un- 
hurt. 

Unweeting, unwitting, un- 
knowing. 
Unsicker, unsure, unsteady. 
Urchin, a hedge-hog. 
Upo', upon. 

V 

VA1»11IN) vapouring. 
Vera, very. 

Virl, a ring round a column. 

fee. 

• m 

W 

WA\ wall ; IVa't, walls. 



Wabster, a weaver. 

Wad, would j to bet ; a bet ; 

a pledge. 
Wadna, would not. 
iVaeful, woeful. 
Waesuck ! or xcaes me ! alas ! 

O the pity ! 
Waft, the woof. 
WaifW, wailing. 
Wair, to lay out, to expend. 
WaPd, chose, chosen. 
Wale, choice ; to choose. 
Walie, ample, large, jolly 3 

also an interjection of dis* 

tress, 

Wame, the belly ; wamefou, 

a bellyful. 
Wanchancie, unlucky. 
Wanrestfu*, restless. 
Work, work. 

Wark.lume, a tool to work 
with. 

Warl, or world, world. 

Warlock, a wizzard. 

Warly, worldly, eager on a- 
massing wealth. 

War ran, a warrant ; to war- 
rant. 

Worst, worst. 

Worstl'd, or warsVd, wrest- 
led. 

Was trie, prodigality. 
Wat, wet j / wot, I wot, I 
know. 

Water b rose, brose made of 
meal and water simply, with* 
out the addition of milk, 
butter, &c 

Wattle, a twig, a wand. 

Wauble, to swing, to reel. 

Waught, draught. 

Waukin, to awake. 

Waukit, thickened, as sad. 
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dlers do cloth* 

Waur, worse ; to worst. 

Waurt, worsted. 

Wean, or zee ante, a child. 

Weary or marie, monie a 
weary body, maoy a diffe- 
rent person. 

Weason, weasand. 

Wee, little ; nee things, lit. 
tie ones ; wee bit, a small 
matter. 

Weel, well; weelfare, wel- 
fare. 

Weet, rain, wetness. 

Weird, fate. 

We'se, we shall. 

Wha, who. 

Whaizle, to wheeze. 

Whaipit, whelped. 

Whang, a leathern string, a 

piece of cheese, bread,&c. ; 

to give the strappado. 
Whare, where ; whare'er, 

wherever. 
Whose, whose. 
Whatreck, nevertheless. 
Wheep, to fly nimbly, to 

jerk; penny.whcep, small 

beer. 

Whid, the motion of a hare 
running but not frighted j a 
lie. 

Whiddin, running as a hare 

or coney. 

Whirly gig urns, useless orna- 
ments, trilling appendages. 

Whigmeleeries, whims, fan. 
cies, crotchets. 

Whisht! silence, to holdoneU 
whisht, to be silent. 

Whisk, to sweep, to lash. 

Whiskit, lashed. 

Whissie,* whistle, to whistle. 



Whitter, a hearty draught of 
liquor. 

Whun-stane, a whin-stone. 
Whijles, whiles, sometimes. 

Wr, with. 

Wick, to strike a stone in an 
oblique direction, a term in 
curling. 

Wicker, willow (the smaller 
sort.) 

Wiet, a small whirlpool. 

Wifie, a diminutive or en- 
dearing term for wife. 

Wimple, to meander. 

WimpVt, meandered. 

Wimplin, waving, meander- 
ing. 

Win, to wind, to winnow. 
Win*, wind ; win's, winds. 
Winkin, winking. 
Winna, will not. 
IVinnock, a window. 
Winsome, gay, hearty, vaunt- 
ed. 

Win't, winded, as a bottom of 
yarn. 

Wintle, a staggering motion ; 
to stagger, to reel. 

Winze, an oath. 

Wiss, to wish. 

Withoutten, without. 

WizenUl, hide.bound, dryed, 
shrunk. 

Wonder fa 1 , wonderful, won- 
derfully. 

Wanner^ a wonder, a con* 
tempttious appellation. 

Wons, dwells. 

Woo*, wool. 

Wooer.lab, the garter knot. 

ted below the knee with m 

couple of loops. 
Wordy, worthy. 
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Worset, worsted. 

Wow, an exclamation of plea* 
sure or wonder. 

Wrack, to tease, to vex. 

Wraith, a spirit, a ghost $ an 
apparition exactly like a 
living person,whoseappear. 
ance is said to forbode the 
person's approaching death. 

Wrang, wrong j to wrong. 

Wreeth, a drifted heap of 
snow. 

Wud-mad, distracted. 

Wumble, a wimble. 

Wyle, beguile. 

Wyliecoat, a flannel vest. 

Wyte, blame ; to blame. 

T 

YE, this pronoun is frequent, 
ly used for thou. 



Yealings, born in the same 

year, coevals. 
Year, is used for both singular 

and plural, years. 
Yearns, small eagles. 
Yell, barren, that gives no 

mi'lc. 

Yerk, to lash, to jerk. 
Yerkit* jerked, lashed. 
Yestreen, yesternight, 
Yett, a gate, such as h usually 

at the entrance of a farm. 

yard or field. 
17//, ale. 
Yird, earth. 
lokin, yoking, a bout, 
Yant* beyond. 
Your set* , yourself. 
Youthfu', youthful, 
Yowe* a ewe, 
Y-wie, dimin. of yowe. 
Yule, Christmas. 



THE END. 



Printed by John Moir. 
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